AMERICAN 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


VOL. VIII. 


WHAT WOMAN SHOULD DO. 


AssUMING it as an established truth, that the Bible in 
Christian countries is the general standard of morals ; that 
whatever accords with its spirit should be approved, and that 
which differs from it should be condemned,—it is difficult to 
account for the disparity which exists in Christian society with 
regard to the estimate of male and female virtue. That it is 
not what originates with our Creator is evident from the fact, 
that the Decalogue was given to neither sex alone ; and that 
the Jewish law, which was God’s direct ordinance, punished 
the breach of the seventh commandment with death in either 
transgressor. The prohibition of our Saviour and his Apostles 
against fornication and adultery were given indiscriminately to 
the whole human family. Hence we believe these truths to 
be incontrovertible :— 

Ist. That licentious men are equally guilty in the sight of 
God with licentious women, and that their crimes deserve 
from all, in an equal degree, the abhorrence, odium and infamy 
which are so generally and justly cast upon abandoned females. 

2d. That the law of public sentiment, which condemns 
licentiousness in one sex, while it extenuates the crime in the 
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other, is in the highest degree unjust and oppressive, inasmuch 
as it often weiglis with terrible severity on the victims of crime, 
while it shelters and encourages those who have induced the 
sin. 
3d. That it is the imperative duty of every friend of morality 
and religion to put the seal of disapprobation upon licentious 
men, in the same manner in which they stamp with infamy 
licentious women. Certainly an opposite course is wholly in- 
consistent with justice and piety, and cannot receive the 
slightest apology, except the sanction of established custom. 
hese truths demand consideration from all who regard the 
laws of God as binding on human beings, and who feel any 
solicitude to promote the cause of good morals, and social im- 
provement: but there are some reasons which urge them with 
peculiar force upon the attention of the female sex. In the 
prevailing licentiousness, which is spreading like a blighting 
mildew over our cities, the sufferings of women are the most 
deep and the most enduring. She suffers in the character of 
Wife, when her oa companion, false to his marriage vows, 
makes his whole life a protracted insult to the being whom with 
a most unholy mocking he had sworn, before God, angels, and 
men, to cherish and love with fidelity and truth. She suffers 
in the character of Mother, when she sees her sons of promise 
drawn into the vorjex of sin, by the overpowering force of 
vicious example in the great and honored ; and her daughters 
sacrificed to demons, in a more hideous manner than heathen 
idolatry ever devised. And Oh! who can tel] what woman 
suffers, when drawn by one false step from the path of recti- 
tude, she lives contemned by her own sex, despised by man, 
without a home, save in the abodes of infamy, without a friend 
on earth, and with no hope of happiness beyond the grave ! 
Should not woman seek to alleviate these miseries of her sex ? 
Another reason which should induce women not only to con- 
sider, but to act in accordance with these truths is, that her 
lethargic charity towards vicious men, has done much to satisfy 
them with themselves, and make them respectable in society. 
I confess my opivion freely, though it condemns my own sex, 
that virtuous females are vastly more in fault than correct men 
with regard to the erroneous public sentiment which tolerates 
licentiousness. Look into the circles of fashionable life, where 
woman reigns—where her smile summons, and her frown ban- 
ishes. It is true that in our country dissolute females are sedu- 
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lously excluded from these halls of fashion ; but dissolute men, 
who have the grace of polished manners, the reputation of 
talent, or the eclat of wealth, are admitted almost without 
reserve ; and this inconsistency is chargeable on woman alone. 
And a still greater absurdity, —do we not see ladies, patterns of 
purity in themselves, tempted by a captivating exterior, or the 
prospect of a splendid establishment, forming alliance for life 
with the profligate ; and thus offering themselves up, in unholy 
martyrdom at the shrine of pollution. These facts, which ob- 
servation will confirm, show too clearly that woman’s influence 
has been passively, to say the least, on the side of licentious- 
ness ; an inconsistency which has originated, not so much from 
a lack of moral principle, as in a sense of weakness, and de- 
pendence on the other sex; too great regard for external ap- 
pearances, and a disposition to adopt the habits and conduct of 
others without reflection. It may, too, have been caused, in 
part, by ignorance of the real character of those men with 
whom they associate; but this excuse cannot be an entire jus- 
tification, till those men who are known to be licentious are 
banished beyond the precincts of ladies’ society. However 
this inconsistency may originate, the fact of its existence calls 
loudly for exertion that this evil influence may be counteracted. 

And shall no war be waged against the monster of licentious- 
ness, because wealth, and fame, and power form its triple guard ? 
because wit, and eloquence, and song combine to spread around 
it a factitious fascination ?>—Should not these, its boasted prerog- 
atives, rather furnish still stronger inducements to persevering 
effort, that a barrier may be raised against the tide of corruption 
which is setting in upon our land with fearful impetuosity ? 

If virtuous women will but act ‘unitedly and decidedly in the 
cause of virtue, a reformation must at once commence. Few 
men, however they may affect to despise as weak the efforts 
of the ladies, would have the boldness to enter into a career of 
vice, if, by that course, they must exile themselves forever 
from the pure and good of our sex, and be doomed to seek 
their companions for life among the companions of their shame. 

Mothers and Daughters of our Coyntry! I call upon you to 
act as the respect you owe yourselves requires, as your duty to 
society, and above all your duty to your God demands.—Dare 


‘to frown upon licentious men, when supported by wealth, and 


dignified by talent and station ; and make a good moral character 
a necessary passport to your society. You will then efface from 
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your names a reproach, too much merited now, and commence 
a reform, which the boundaries of our land shall not limit. Your 
reward for such exertions will be homes of love and purity, 
mutual confidence in the conjugal relation, and that domestic 
peace and enjoyment, for the absence of which no earthly bless- 
ings can compensate. 

H. 


‘ JESUS STOOPED DOWN, AND WITH HIS FINGER WROTE 
ON THE GROUND.’ 


‘ Wouldst hear a story, my gentle child ?’ 
The fair one sprung to her mother’s knee, 
Shook back her curls, and looked up and smiled, 4 
And paused to hear what the tale might be. 
‘In ages past on our earth was seen, 
A stranger fair of a gentle mien. 


He oft was seen in the desert wild, 
And his locks were wet with the evening dew ; ! 
He stood by the couch of the dying child, 
And the hue of health on its young cheek grew : 
Wherever the sick or the wretched were, 
The holy Saviour was sure to be there. 


And once, when the multitude round him pressed, 
He was seen on the lowly earth to write ; 
But the mystic words on its velvet breast, 
Were shrouded forever from mortal sight. 
The letters were filled with a strange, kind love, 
A blending of earth with the heaven above. 


The words are gone, but their spirit remains, 
To hallow the beautiful things below ; 
From the mountain jop to the living plains, 
They are breathed in melody soft and low: 3 
They come o’er the soul like a spell of love, 
A rapturing strain from the harps above. 
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They are felt, when we look where the young flowers spring 
And their beauty and fragrance are round us spread ; 
When we list to the song that the wild bird’s sing, 
As they hop in the branches above our head ; 
And we feel our spirits are upward borne, 
With a feeling of love to our Father’s throne. 


When we look to the sky with its starry dome, 
And its drapery hung from the fleecy cloud, 

And the spirit longs for a purer home, . 
Till the hymning stars seem to sing aloud, 

And the soul is rapt in a dream sublime, 

And people’s with life that starry clime. 


But most when we look with a pitying eye, 
On the weakness and guilt of our brother man ; 
And leaving the frail to the Judge on high, 
Forbear too severely our neighbor to scan :— 
O, then the words on the heart are inscribed, 
Which the earth from the finger of God imbibed.’ 


Portland, March 5th, 1835. E. 


PROSE FROM POETRY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BeneatH the roots of the ocean there are huge and dark 
caverns, wherein the worshippers of the powers of darkness 
practise their accursed arts, and study into those dread secrets, 
the knowledge of which involves their own moral ruin. These 
are the Domdaniel caves ; and in these dens of sin were as- 
sembled the sorcerers, whose vengeance on the race of Hodeirah 
was stimulated by the prediction, that, from amongst his de- 
scendants, should come the destined destroyer of their hellish 
abode and pursuits. ‘They were a horrid company,—fit agents 
in the employment of the Arch-Fiend their master. Before 
them, in the vault, blazing from its flinty floor, shone ten magic 
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flames, fed by unseen powers. Each of these flames repre- 
sented one of the hated family of Hodeirah. 

‘ Burn!’ cried Abdaldar, looking with furious eyes upon the 
mystic blazes, ‘ burn, while one of the cursed race survives. 
The hour is nigh when you shall all go out.’ 

Dimly and more dimly still, they burn as he is speaking, and 
Lobaba his associate already exulted in their near extinction. 
‘Okba lifts the arm of death, they die, and these go out!’ 
cried he. 

But Khawla the fierce she-fiend, who joined them in this 
foul scheme, broke in upon his exultation with eurses ; curse 
on his hand! the fool hath failed; eight only are gone out ! 

It was even so ; of the ten flames, two still remained, shining 
with dull and uncertain splendor. 

Maddened at the sight, Khawla turned herself to one of the 
terrible agents of her sorcery, a Teraph, which stood against 
the cavern’s side. It was the head of a new-born babe, 
wrenched from its neck by her strangling fingers, and placed 
on a golden plate, whereon was written the name of an unclean 
spirit. It exhibited all the revolting features of its violent death, 
except that its eyes shone as if lit up by the residing demon. 

‘ Tell me,’ said the sorceress, ‘does the fire still burn that 
threatens us, the Masters of the spell ?’ : 

Slowly the lips of death unclosed, and the Teraph replied, 
That fire still burns ! 

At this moment Okba entered the vault, his dagger hot and 
freshly dripping with blood, and still retained in his grasp. 
‘Curse on thee, Okba!’ cried out the female fiend ; ‘ Curse 
on thee, weak of hand, and weak of heart, and blind of eye! 
Behold two fires still burn; fools we were to believe the 
lying stars which said the auspicious hour bad come! They 
are the creatures of God, and delight to deceive us the worship- 
pers of his enemy. Curse them, and curse thee, Okba, thou 
hast let slip the reins of destiny.’ 

The murderer hesitated not for an answer to her execrations : 
—Khawla, thou knowest me too well to suspect my courage, 
or my purpose. Thou knowest that a double danger men- 
aces me from the family of Hodeirah. The motives that 
impelled my arm were too mighty for human resistance,—but 
who can fight against fate? I struck eight blows, and my dag- 
ger drank from the fountains of as many hearts. The other 
two would have felt my vengeance also, but a cloud of impene- 
trable darkness veiled them from my sight. I would have 
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probed that cloud with my dagger-point, but my weapon was 
repelled as if by a shield, and a voice from the magic vapor 
cried out, ‘ Son of perdition, cease ! thou canst not reverse the 
decree of destiny !’ 

Khawla then turned to the Teraph, and demanded of the 
demon where the remaining members of the dreaded family 
were then hidden by the holy Prophet. The dead lips an- 
swered that on neither earth or ocean could he see the boy, 
the destroyer. The moment in which the Teraph, whose eye 
could not penetrate the mysteries of the garden of Irem, uttered 
these words, was the moment in which Azrael descended to 
release Zeinab and Aswad from their earthly pilgrimage,—and 
while the dead lips of the demon-haunted head were still moving, 
the ninth flame expired in the vault amidst the exulting yells of 
the devilish group assembled there. The flame that remained 
burned pale and blue, and tremulously for a while, as if on the 
point of utter extinction,—but anon it swelled up stronger, and 
flashed out gloriously bright, rolling its luminous billows like 
sheets of midnight lightning through the cavern, and sendin 
terror into the hearts of the Masters of the Spell. 1n that 
glare of flame the Teraph’s eyes looked dim as the stars of 
morning when they are fading before the sun-light, and every 
countenance appeared ghdstly and cadaverous. Well might 
they tremble at the omen which betokened their defeat and 
ruin. Rage, however, soon expelled fear from the bosom of 
Khawla, the fiercest of the enchanter brood, and with a horrible 
blasphemy she invoked another demon to her aid. Obedient 
to her command, the fallen spirit appeared at her side. ‘ Where 
is the boy?’ demanded she. 

Demon. ‘ Mistress of the mighty Spell, he is not visible on 
earth or ocean. Those only who dwell in the presence of 
Allah can see his hiding place. Inquire of some believing 
spirit.’ 

, Khawla. ‘ Bring the dead Hodeirah ; he shall tell.’ 

The demon vanished for a moment,—and in a moment re- 
turned with the yet bleeding corpse of the good man, in whose 
hand grasped in the convulsive gripe of death, still laid his sword. 

Gazing on his inanimate form and features with infernal de- 
light, the hag now muttered spells which filled all hell with fear, 
and heaven with horror, commanding his soul to return to its 
lifeless tabernacle. Her power prevailed, the eye-balls rolled, 
the white lips quivered, the muscles shook,—Hodeirah was 
again alive. ‘Tell me where is thy child!’ The wretched 
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father groaned, and closed his eyes, and writhed in agony. 
‘Speak to my question, or in that mangled body, thou shalt 
live ages of constant, racking torture. Where is the boy ?’ 

‘Oh God,’ Hodeirah cried, ‘ deliver me from this misery ! ’ 

¢ Speak !’ yelled the sorceress, snatching a living viper from 
the floor and lashing the miserable man, while the serpent coiled 
about his neck with suffocating force and fastened his venomous 
fangs in his face. But Allah had heard his prayer, and death 
had removed him beyond the fury of Khawla. 

The fated fire which symbolized the life of Thalaba, moved 
on until it enveloped Hodeirah’s body, and, reducing it to dust, 
remained blazing around his sword until the hour when Thalaba 
should grasp and wield it. 

To search throughout Arabia for the boy whose life the 
Sorcerers sought, was their only remaining resource ; and to 
this long and wearisome task Abdaldar now applied himself, re- 
solved that not a tent in all her tribes should escape his search. 
But how shall the magician know the boy, if he discover his 
residence ? Upon his hand he wore a gem which had been 
crystalized on Mount Caucasus, and converted from ice into 
adamant ; with this he now visited the inner den of the Dom- 
daniel caverns, where, from a narrow fissure, whose depth was 
beyond the reach of human discovery, the eternal self-support- 
ing fire that warms the great system of nature, blazed up like 
the burning wall between the Israelites and Egyptians, in the 
night when Moses led the people of God into the desert. Ad- 
dressing this fountain of flame, in words which the elements 
cannot disobey, Abdaldar stretched out the ring, within the 
gem of which a portion of that fire now fixed itself, like the 
lamp of the carbuncle, there to remain until the touch of 
Thalaba should send it back to its sacred and remembered 


‘spring. 


He was now ready for his journey. But long did he wander 
with weary foot in vain. Month after month rolled over him 
in his unsuccessful search for blood. ‘To many a youth did he 
apply the talisman,—in vain ; its fire shone on undimmed, and 
the fires of vengeance in his bosom burned on unquenched. 

At the close of a hot and dusty day he found himself near an 
island of palms, which offered a grateful shade to one who had 
toiled so long over the ocean sand. As he approached the 
grove he saw a young girl, fresh and lovely as Rebecca at the 
well of her father, holding her ready robe with outstretched arms 
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beneath a date tree, while a merry boy, clinging with one hand 
to the trunk, gathered and threw down from above the clustered 
fruit with the other. As the girl gazed up to watch the climber, 
she did not perceive Abdaldar, until he asked for food. 

His venerable age and way-worn look secured her instant 
compassion, and she proffered him her lap-full of dates, while 
the little rogue of a boy slid swiftly to the ground, to bring the 
stranger water from the tent, and melons from the garden. 
The master of the tent soon appeared to welcome, with wonted 
Arabian hospitality, his guest. A finer contrast was never seen 
than his white scattering locks, and sweeping beard, and wan 
complexion presented with the curly heads and rosy faces of 
that loving boy and girl; and a lovelier spectacle than was fur- 
nished by this kind family ininistering to the wants of the weary 
stranger could not be found. 

Abdaldar relented not from his damned design as he beheld 
their kind attentions, but watched an opportunity of applying 
the mystic ring to the boy. It came, and at the touch, the fire 
departed to its fountain,—and the magician knew that he looked 
upon Thalaba. At that moment the master of the tent called 
out, ‘ It is the hour of prayer:’ Thalaba hastened to bring the 
water in which to purify themselves ; and all, except Abdaldar, 
after ablution prostrated themselves in pious adoration. Not so 
Abdaldar. Over Thalaba he now stands with drawn dagger, 
and in another moment the sand of the desert will blush with 
innocent blood.—But no !—The blast of the desert, the deadly 
Simoon rushes past ; prostrated in prayer, the innocent escape ; 
and when they rise, behold the sorcerer a corpse, holding the 
dagger in his blasted hand ! 

* * * * %* * * * * 

‘Oneira!’ cried Thalaba, after gazing upon the fallen Ab- 
daldar, ‘ do you see that beautiful ring upon his finger?’ It is 
too valuable to be buried with him ; let us save it!’ 

‘Oh, no, brother, do not save it,’ replied the girl, ‘ he was a 
wicked man, and his ring must be wicked too.’ 

‘ But see it shine in the sunlight ; how bright!’ 

* Do not touch it, Thalaba ; ‘oh, do not hold it so near your 
eyes; it may blind or poison you by its wicked charms. 
Throw it in the grave, and do not touch it!’ 

—‘ And round its rim are written strange characters.’— 


‘ Bury it, Thalaba ; bury it !’— 
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—‘Not written like the letters of the Koran; in another 
language perhaps ; he said he was a traveller.’ 

‘What sayest thou, my son?’ said the venerable Moath, 
coming at that moment out of his tent. Thalaba showed ) 
Moath the magic gem, and the old man repeated his daughter’s 
advice to cover it beneath the sands. He told the boy that it 
serrwd belonged to some cursed man who had learned 

orbidden knowledge in the Domdaniel caverns. ‘ His ring 
se some strange power, my father, has it not?’ inquired the 

‘ Every gem,’ replied Moath, ‘has its own peculiar power. 

Some turn pale at the approach of poison, or assume a darker 
: hue : some are preservatives against spells : others turn back 
the dagger’s point like a shield: some open mountains, and 
lay bare the treasures of the earth: others reveal what mortal 
eyes cannot otherwise see, the forms of the spiritual world ; 
and in that stone there is probably some such power.’ 

© Father, I will wear it!’ 

© Thalaba !’ 

‘In God’s name and Mahomet’s ! if its power be good, it 
will serve righteous purposes: if it be evil, my trust in God 
shall remove all its harm.’ 

Thenceforward the boy continued to wear the talisman, 
although his two friends were alarmed at his audacity, and 
remonstrated against it. 

The morning after they had buried Abdaldar, they found his 
body cast forth from the grave, apparently by no mortal power, 
for not a breath of air bad disturbed the surface of the dew- 
moistened sand, nor was there the foot-print of man or beast to 
be seen around the corpse. 

Moath was horror struck by what he considered a supernat- 
ural declaration of the old man’s guilt, and resolved to depart 
from the spot that was polluted by his corpse. 

‘ Behold,’ said he to Thalaba, ‘ the vultures hovering around 
impatient for their prey ;’ we will leave them to give the guilty 
man his proper sepulchre. 

Accordingly they pulled their tent, and gathering the little 
wealth by which the wants of the simple Arab is satisfied, de- 
parted in quest of some more blessed abiding place. : 
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THE WIDOW TO HER DYING INFANT. } 


Go, to thy Father’s arms, thou suffering dove ! Fe 
Bear him from me, 

Assurance of that deep, unfading love, 

I held t’ward him on earth, say, e’en from thee 


My heart held back its treasures, fraudful though it be. 


Tell him I sojourn here 
On earth’s dark wilderness a trav’ler lone, 
Beguiling my sad way with many a tear, 
Mourning the loved departed, weary moan, 
Grief constant keeps, in never-varying tone. 


In heaven rest thee, beloved: there are they id 
Who, one by one, have passed the shadowy vale ; 
Alone have they then left me, weeping; nay, 
Those guardian spirits hover round: | hail 
Their visible presence, e’en mid grief’s sad wail ! 


Boston, March, 1835. 8. J.J. M. 


ROMAN SKETCHES.—Fannia. 


[ContinvEp FROM 204,] 


Tue dangers which had threatened, and the calamities that 
had darkened the fortunes of Fannia had passed away, like the 
clouds after a tempest, and left her in circumstances of peace 
and prosperity. ‘The condition of her beloved friend was now 
her only cause of anxiety. Unwearied were the cares—un- 
failing the tenderness with which she watched over the declining 
health of the unhappy Junia. So perfect was her sympathy, 
that Fannia, in body as in mind, seemed to participate in the 
sufferings of her friend. Her own fortunate circumstances | 
i could not make her happy: she felt the sorrow of Junia, as H 
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she had felt her own, and in the midst of a cheerful circle 
looked sad and anxious. None of her friends perceived this 
with more regret than Pliny, who had conceived for this vir- 
tuous woman, a friendship warm as it was sincere, and although 
his wishes would have led him to be much with her, the ac- 
cumulating business which his increasing celebrity in the forum 
and the senate created, left him few moments at his own com- 
mand. A favorite of the Emperor, and a favorite of the people, 
he was so courted by the great, so followed and besieged with 
a host of clients and claimants of every description, that he 
could scarcely steal an hour for social and private pleasures, or 
for those literary pursuits in which he most delighted. Half 
the night was spent in study, and long before the sun rose his 
doors were beset, and his halls filled with importunate crowds. 
One evening, when with Fannia, he had noticed her deep de- 
jection; and, anxious to investigate, and, if possible, remove the 
cause, determined to hasten early the next day to soothe, if he 
could not remove the grief of this most valued and interesting 
woman. On the following morning he felt more than usually 
annoyed by the throng of people that pressed round him. He 
hurried over the most urgent business, and leaving the care of 
inferior matters to his confidential freedman, he stole out and 
literally escaped from the importunate crowd, and thus avoided 
the train that usually followed his steps when he went to the 
forum or senate-house ; wrapping himself in his toga, he glided 
through the least frequented streets that led to the mansion of 
the venerable Arria. ‘The sun had now risen ; he passed through 
the vestibule into an area, or court behind the house, where he 
knew at this hour he would most probably find Fannia. This 
area was surrounded with a portico, in which various doors 
opened into the house. In the tentre of the court, a marble 
fountain, shaded by two large plane-trees, cooled the air with 


its freshness, and soothed the spirit with its murmurs. But> 


Fannia was not there—the place was silent and solitary ; he 
sat down on a bench under the trees, to await her coming.— 
The stillness of the place lulled him into a reverie, from which 
he was awakened by the voice of Fannia, whose noiseless steps 
he had not heard. She seated herself beside him—she looked 
pale and languid, and leaned against the tree for support. 

‘ Dear friend,’ said Pliny, looking anxiously in her face, 
‘ you are not well.’ 
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. ‘Not well here,’ replied Fannia, pressing her hand on her 
eart. 

‘ Can friendship administer any relief?’ asked he. 

‘Alas! friendship is the very cause of what I suffer ; for 
know, O Pliny, hope has almost forsaken me.—I fear I shall 
soon lose the dear friend—the partner of my soul—my other 
self. .O, Pliny! if one soul ever animated two bodies, that 
soul dwells with me and Junia. From our very childhood 
have we been thus closely united—and now to lose her !—to 
survive her !—it cannot be !’ 

‘Courage, Fannia, courage. Is it for you who have so 
nobly supported misfortune—you who so cheerfully followed 
a husband into exile,—you whom the frowns of adversity could 
not intimidate—who amid the wreck of fame and fortune stood 
erect.’ 

‘Pliny, you err; I suffered not exile, for Helvidius was 
there, and, rich in his affection, the loss of wealth could not im- 


ut you had courage to live, Fannia, when he died.’ 


‘True ; but I had still a mother—a mother who lived solely 
for me. Could I forget that when she so eagerly desired to 
follow her Thrasea to the tomb, knowing herself to be ob- 
noxious to alla tyrant’s rage could inflict, she consented to 
live for my sake, to endure sorrow and brave danger in order 
to save me from both; and think you that I could have de- 
serted such a mother—have sought relief from my own sorrows, 
at the expense of her peace ? But, Pliny, her life is wearing 
away—the course of nature cannot be arrested—she is sinking 
under her weight of years ; but I trusted that when bereaved of 
her, a friend, even younger than myself, would have been spared 
to support and comfort me, in that hour of desolation, to have 
trod with me the wearisome path of life, and, at its termination, 
to have closed my eyes ;—but now—’ 

‘ Dear Fannia,’ interrupted Pliny, ‘ even now there may be 
hope, Junia is young, the vital energies of youth are not soon 
or easily exhausted. Change of scene and air may remove 
disease and restore health.’ 

‘ But,’ said Fannia, sadly, ‘can change of scene and air raise 
the drooping mind—cure a breaking heart ? ’ 

‘ What mean you?’ 

‘ What I say,’ replied Fannia : ‘ The disease that is preying 
on the life of Junia, is a broken heart.—O, my friend! my poor 
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friend ! nought on this earth, not even thy Fannia’s love can 
here avail!’ She wept as she spoke. 

Pliny was much moved, and urged that though it could not 
cure, the change he proposed might alleviate the sufferings of 
the lovely vestal. He begged Fannia, that she and Junia 
would accompany him into ‘Tuscany, where his wife and family 
now were : ‘ Often,’ continued he, ‘ have I proved the restora- 
tive quality of its pure air, the tranquillizing effect of its quiet 
seclusion, the cheering influence of its lovely scenery. Come, 
then, let us quit Rome—its malaria, its heat, its noise, its 
bustle—’ 

‘It cannot be,’ interrupted Fannia, ‘your Villa is now 
crowded with company. It is only in the most profound 
solitude Junia can find any repose.’ 

‘ But in the city—in the temple of Vesta, this is only to be 
obtained by confinement in her chamber ; this must increase 
disease both of mind and body,—the solitude of nature, only, 
can do her good.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Fannia, ‘ and as she will not yet Félinquish 
her attendance on the altar, I have induced the high-priest to 
transfer her services to the Temple of Vesta, which you know 
is at Tibur.* She was born near that place, and still owns an 
estate in the vicinity of the temple. If any change of air and 
scene can benefit her, it will be that of this delicious retreat 

among the Sabine mountains. She is attached to it by many 
tender recollections ; the memory of her parents, and the friends 
of her parents, among whom the one most cherished was 
Horace. A volume of his poems is her constant companion, 
and though not governed by his cheerful philosophy, she has 
imbibed from it a calm resignation to the inevitable ills of life.’ 

‘ And are her ills inevitable ? ’ 

‘Do you not thus consider a hopeless yet unconquerable 

sion 

‘ But its object ?’ inquired Pliny evading an answer. 

‘Is worthy of such constancy ;’ replied Fannia—‘ You have 
heard of Albinus. No youth in Rome gave a fairer promise 
of pre-eminent excellence :—she first saw him at the theatre ; 
a scene of violence took place there, in whick Albinus risked 
his life in saving from the rage of the parasites of the court, a 


* This temple was built by Augustus; its lonely and picturesque ruins 
are still to be seen. 
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man who had refused to join in their servile plaudits of the 
Emperor. The protection thus extended to the offender 
turned their rage against Albinus. He nobly though imprud- 
ently asserted the rights of a Roman citizen, against the im- 
perial despotism : this was more than enough for his condem- 
nation ; vile informers were ever on the watch, who traded 
in the blood of their fellow-citizens. Albinus was accused of 
treason,—he was tried—he was condemned. 

‘His noble and interesting aspect, his generous conduct, had 
made an instantaneous and deep impression on the tender and 
susceptible heart of Junia. While the trial was pending, she 
thought she felt for no one else. 

‘Every kind and generous feeling was awakened in her 
breast by the danger to which the magnanimity and intrepidity 
of the young patriot had exposed him. Had he been deformed 
and aged, such an instance of virtue in these degenerate times, 
when friends abandoned friends, brother betrayed brother, and 
when fear of danger, and a servile submission to Nero’s tyranny 
ruled despotically in every mind, such virtue would have kindled 
in the pure and high-minded Junia sentiments of the warmest 
interest : what then must have been the impression, made by 
one, who to the most noble qualities added manly beauty and 
unrivalled grace? And if the very people, degraded as they 
were—if the very soldiery, hardened as they were by the long 
reign of cruelty—if they in anxious crowds thronged round the 
senate-house, and in low murmurs deprecated the impending 
fate of the young and generous Albinus, can you wonder at the 
agony of the too tender-hearted vestal. She knew suspicion 
was equivalent to proof—trial to condemnation: one hope 
alone remained,—she would see Nero. Dead, as he was to 
human sympathies, a deep-seated, a superstitious dread of the 
power of the gods had more than once arrested some bloody 
purpose. Recently, on entering the temple of Vesta, she had 
seen him turn pale and tremble,* stricken with inward awe, ap- 
palled by the horrors of conscience, in the presence of a divinity. 
Therefore she indulged some hope. She mounted her chariot, 
preceded by her lictor bearing his fasces, and followed by her 
guards, she made her way through the thronged streets, but had 
not reached the temple of Concord, where the senate met, 
when her progress was impeded by an impenetrable crowd. 


* Historic fact. 
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She stopped—she looked ;—in the midst of this multitude she 
| discovered the tall and towery form of Albinus. His coun- 
| tenance was calm, though his face was pale. He was returning 
from the senate, where his sentence had been pronounced, 
i attended by the centurion and his soldiers, who were to see 
that sentence executed. When the multitude looked up and 
beheld her, the air was rent with shouts of gladness ; for at the 
i auspicious presence of a vestal, even criminals were absolved ; 
: | the sentence of condemnation was annulled ;* a law so ancient 
hi and inviolable, not even the tyrant dare withstand :—a Vestal 
had appeared, and Albinus was reprieved from death. 

‘ The gratitude of Albinus, Junia mistook for a warmer sen- 
timent, and therefore was less scrupulous in repressing her own 
ardent feelings. Her term of service was almost expired; 
another lustre and she would be free to give her hand, as 
already she had given her heart. Until that period should 
é arrive, she determined sedulously to conceal her sentiments. 
e At public places and private houses she often met him ; he was 
| now the darling of the people, and everywhere but at courta 

' favorite. After the death of Nero, he was sent quester into 
Fr Spain. He left Rome ignorant of the designs of Junia, 
: | ignorant of the high destiny designed him. News came that 
. he had married a woman of great beauty and fortune in that 


province. ‘This proved an almost fatal stroke to my unhappy | 
friend. I have been the only repository of her sorrows :—it 
was on Galba’s accession, that Helvidius was recalled from his 
first banishment. Separation from Junia, had been the bitterest 
a evil of that exile,—a re-union with her, the greatest joy I an- 
££ ticipated on my return ; but how was that joy damped? I 
t found, indeed, her whom my soul loved ;—but how did I find 
her ? miserable,—broken in health and spirits, but more than 


b ever devoted to her sacred duties. The flame that burned on 
£ Vesta’s shrine, was not more pure than that within the vestal’s 
bosom,—but it was a consuming flame. Chaste and holy 
creature ! It was not the mortal she loved, but virtue enshrined 
within his form. I trusted in the efficacy of time ; but time, 
though it is wearing away her life, has not weakened this first 
—this deep impression ; she will carry it with her to the grave. 
In a few days we shall leave Rome: the presence of nature 


# * Vestals had the power of pardoning criminals when led to execution, 
a says Livy, if the meeting was accidental. 
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may soothe, though it cannot cure ;—it has a mysterious and 
benign influence on the afflicted soul.’ 

‘ True,’ said Pliny, ‘ and I trust it will alleviate the sufferings 
of your lovely friend. O Fannia, let not too tender a sym- 
pathy in her sorrows impair your health. Remember your 
mother, your children, your friends, and for their sakes restrain 
the corrosive anxiety that is thus preying on your strength and 
spirits.” 

Junia is my other self ;’ replied Fannia, sighing. ‘ And 
now, Pliny, farewell. On our return from Tibur, I trust you 
will be here to receive us :—farewell ! ’ 

The deep blue sky still sparkled with the innumerable lamps 
of heaven, when the friends commenced their journey. The 
atmosphere was transparent, the air cool and balmy, and after 
the sultry heats and oppressive glare of day, the freshness and 
beauty of night were renovating and delightful. Carried in a 
litter and followed by a long train of attendants, Junia and 
Fannia pursued their course along the via Tiburtina, over the 
wide plain which lay between Rome and the Sabine mountains. 
This now barren and solitary waste, was then fertile and popu- 
lous ; the gentle swells of its undulating surface were crowned 
with villas or farm-houses, half concealed amid orchards, and 
groves of olives, or native forest trees ; while the intervening 
hollows were, even in summer, clothed with verdure, which on 
higher grounds were utterly destroyed by the heat of the sea- 
son. Slowly and silently they journeyed on; the delicious 
freshness and severity of the hour calmed every perturbation, 
and disposed the mind for the sweet revery of blended thought 
and feeling. 

As they advanced, they watched the paling of the stars and 
the brightening of the dawn. Through the dubious and glim- 
mering twilight of the morning were discerned the dark purple 
of the distant mountains, whose summits caught the first beams 
of day ; then the groves, the uplands, the streams, the villas 
appeared—light had withdrawn its veil, and the whole glowing 
scene was revealed to the enraptured beholder. It is a glorious 
hour, when the sun, just risen, pours his flood of light upon earth, 
sea, and sky ! It is the awakening of nature, when she breathes 
her sweetest incense, and tunes her sweetest melodies in praise 
of her Creator. And shall not the soul awaken and unite in 
the universal thanksgiving ?—It is a lovely hour !—the air so 
balmy, the light so soft—earth so fresh—heaven so bright !— 
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The fleecy clouds are heralds of the sun ; before he appears, 
their glowing tints announce his coming ; the horizon kindles; 
a stream of saffron light is poured around, tinging the very air 
with its glowing hue. How beautiful are all things in this 
blushing, this living light! The sun is up—the earth is glad— 
and the heart of man,—is not that, too, glad? Alas, that 
human woe cannot be dispersed like the shades of night ! 
When the sun was high in the heavens, the travellers drew 
round them the silken curtains of the litter, to exclude its heat 
and glare, and became impatient to reach their resting place. 
An ancient temple of Faunus, long celebrated for its oracle, 
arose on the shores of Albunea, a lake, whose waters were 
held in high estimation for their medicinal virtues. Around 
this lake to a wide extent, the earth sounds hollow beneath the 
tread of feet, and betrays the existence of an abyss below the 
ground. These low reverberations and mysterious sounds, 
impart an added awe to the gloom of the sacred grove in which 
the Temple is embosomed. On the arrival of Eneas, it was 
to this temple that the Latian king resorted to consult the oracle, 
and Virgil has described the scene and the ceremonies used on 
that occasion. Although many of the ancient rites were neg- 
lected, the temple and lake were still frequented by votaries 
and invalids. In Junia and her friend were united both these 


characters :— 


‘They sought the shades renowned for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea’s sulphurous fountain lie, 
To which the Latian and the Sabine land, 

Fly when distressed, and thence relief demand.* 


The approach of the Vestal had been announced; and on 
her arrival the venerable High-priest, with a train of officials, 
stood in the portal of the temple ready to receive her. After 
drinking copiously of the salubrious fountain, and dropping a 
piece of silver into the sacred wave,} accompanied by Fannia, 
she withdrew with her women into the apartments prepared for 
her. After the refreshment of the bath, they retired to their 
couches, and slept until the sun was declining. Renovated by 
long and undisturbed slumber, they re-commenced their jour- 

* Virgil's Eneid. 

+ The sources of rivers being held sacred, pieces of money are dropped 
in them. Pliny, B. viii. p. 17. 
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ney. The shadows of evening were falling around them, as 
they gained the rising grounds, which bounded the wide plain 
they had crossed. They reached the foot of the high hill on 
which Tibur was built.* Its situation, though so elevated, was 
not exposed to cold winds, being sheltered by a semi-circular 
range of the Sabine mountains. Here the river Anio,} after 
gliding gently from its source through woods and fields, reaches 
a high ledge of rocks which bounds one side of the town, pre- 
cipitates itself down the steep, and after boiling and ragin 

among the shattered rocks of the Bason into which it falls, 
rushes impetuously through a chasm in its prison walls, and, 
plunging into the caverns below, forms a second more majestic 
cataract. From thence, its turmoil over, it flows placidly along, 
until it is lost in the Tibur. On the bank of the river opposite 
to that on which the town stood, crowning the summit ofa 
high and projecting rock, arose the beautiful Temple of Vesta, 
built by Augustus. Here, while the young priestess attended 
to her religious duties, she could at the same time enjoy pure 
air and tranquillity, which her impaired health and disturbed 
mind so imperiously required. ‘The dwelling of the vestals 
always stood within the same enclosure with the Temple : 
here Junia took up her temporary abode, while Fannia found 
a sweet retreat in the adjoining villa of a mutual friend. Daily, 
however, the friends passed most of their time together ; when 
the services of the altar were over, the heats of the day past, 
together would they wander through the devious paths and de- 
licious recesses found on the banks of the Anio, or in the neigh- 
boring forests. The region of country around Tibur was the 
favorite resort of the Romans ; its high grounds, its wooded 
hills, its green glades, its fertile fields and shady groves, its 
rivers, its pure streams, and medicinal fountains, formed an 
assemblage of beauties and benefits, beyond any elsewhere 
found within the vicinity of Rome. Standing on an eminence, 
yet, embosomed in hills, the splendid villa of Mecenas rose, 
in all its architectural pomp and beauty, adorned within, by the 
rarest and most exquisite works of art, and without by every 
varied charm of nature. Hospitality and ‘Taste filled the 
spacious halls and lofty porticos with the best and noblest 
society of Rome. Augustus was a frequent guest,—Virgil 
and Horace almost constant inmates. Sequestered walks and 


* Tibur, now called Tivoli. t Now, Teverone. 
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cool recesses possessed all the charms of solitude, while the 
throngs of company that crowded its splendid apartments 
afforded the pleasures of social intercourse. Not far from this 
gay and luxurious abode, was the dwelling of the poet,—the 
Sabine farm of Horace, the gift of his friend and patron. How 
much dearer to the heart and fancy is this humble abode of 

enius, than the proudest mansion of wealth and greatness ! 

his beloved retreat he has celebrated in every kind of verse, 
in his odes, epistles, satires. It was the home of his muse, 
of his affections,—his refuge from the noise and bustle of the 
city, from the frivolous pursuits and pleasures of the rich and 
great. ‘JMy woods, that give me to myself ;’ he exclaims in 
one place; and, in an epistle to a friend, he writes,— 


*I love the rural mead, 

The brook, the mossy rock, the woody glade; 

In short, 1 live—I reign—whene’er I fly 

The joys you vaunt with rapture to the sky.— 

Then fly trom grandeur and the haughty great, 

The cottage offers a secure retreat, 

Where you may make that heart-felt bliss your own, 
To kings and favorites of kings unknown ; 

Enjoy the calm of life, and, safe on shore, 

At distance hear the raging tempest roar. 


Numerous patrician villas and more modest dwellings arose 
among the hills of this favored region, whose encircling moun- 
tains, green vallies, and secluded glens afforded delicious 
retreats for the meditations of the philosopher, the raptures of 
the poet, health of the invalid, and the enjoyments of the 
voluptuary. 

But to Fannia and her friend, the greatest charm of this 
lovely country was the memory of the Poet, whose genius 
seemed still to hover over the scenes he loved so well. Junia’s 
grandfather had been the friend of Horace, and she had in- 
herited a veneration, which increased the enthusiasm his works 
inspired. The universality of his genius has illustrated every 
condition and character of human life—has developed every 
sentiment and emotion of the human heart, so that his 
verses embodied in the most expressive language every 
thought and emotion of a reflecting mind or feeling heart; and 
so familiar were his works to the enthusiastic Vestal, that she 
oftener, when excited, used his words than her own. Her 
mind had been trained by his cheerful and indulgent philosophy, 
and until disappointment had blasted her hopes, it had been her 
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governing principle of action and opinion. She could not now 
look on life through the sunny medium, that the philosophic 
poet had looked upon it,—but seeing all things through the 
gloom of her own mind, it seemed to her a dreary and desolate 
world. Still his idea pervaded every scene over which she 
wandered. ‘To her it seemed as if his spirit still lingered amid 
the groves and solitudes he had so sweetly sung. In truth, every 
spot in the vicinity of the temple, or in the region round about, 
felt instinct with life, so vivid were her reminiscences of those 
who had once inhabited the places which now knew them no 
more. This aérial or ideal companionship awakened a livelier 
interest, than real and existing objects in the mind of the 
melancholy visionary. 

Often, as she sat on the steps of the portico of the temple, 
and from its lofty site gazed on the wide spread scenery ; while 
she watched the sun setting behind the mountains, and the light 
fading from the objects so recently resplendent in its beams, 
she would fall into meditations, on the transitoriness of the joys 
or honors of human life. 

‘Here,’ would she say to herself,—‘ Here, within this 
sacred Temple, beneath the portico, Augustus, in all the 
splendor of imperial grandeur, attended by a train of gay and 
ambitious courtiers, displayed his pomp and power : or, here, 
when weary of greatness, and sick of adulation, has he come to 
seek those true and simple pleasures which only friendship and 
genius can bestow : sitting, where now I sit, amidst these very 
columns; from those overhanging banks, looking down upon 
the rushing river in to the echoing abodes of the naids, as 
Horace called those caverns below, he listened to the sounds 
which I now hear ; gazed upon the same waters, the same 


‘ rocks, and felt, perhaps, the same sensations of awiul pleasure. 


These objects, these sounds remain—but the eye that gazed 
with delight is closed in darkness, the ear that listened in rap- 
ture is deaf, the hand that held the sceptre of empire is dust. 
The glories of majesty and imperial grandeur, have, like the 
gorgeous clouds, that but now sailed over the sky, faded into 
empty air. That potent will, which was the destiny of nations, 
—where is it >—passed—passed, like the rays of the sun that 
has just set ;— glorious things ye were here, but ye are gone!’ 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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ProzaBty it was not long after our parents were expelled 
from the happy bowers of Paradise, ere our first mother 
caught at the idea of transforming their new abode into another 
Eden, like the’one which they had lost. Although she had 
become subject to the curse, and was to bear the severest part 
of it, the promise, so full of hope and joy as it was, raised her 
quite above the evils of her lot. She looked forward, by the 
eye of faith, far into futurity, and beheld the barren waste trans- 
formed into a delightful garden, and man brought back to the 
allegiance of his Maker. The certainty that she was to bear 
a part in this blessed work, was enough to inspire her with 
gratitude, and to sustain her courage in the hours of her adver- 
sity. Yet life to her had doubtless many charms, so long as 
her smiles could find the way into another’s heart, or her tones 
bear aught of music to his ear. Life had its employments, too; 
for the vine which shaded their bower, and the flowers that 
grew around it were trained by her hand ; and plants far more 
precious than these were beginning to thrive under her maternal 
care. 

Though the sphere of woman has become somewhat widened, 
since the days of Eve, her most important duties remain the 
same. She is still the wife and companion, the mother and 
adviser. But her influence as a member of community is now 
exerted over a more spacious field. The beings now com- 
mitted to her charge are to be reared for a more diversified 
state of society. This earth is now not merely the abode of 
a single family, and that in a simple state, but has become the 
dwelling-place of nations, with the habits of mind and body, as 
unlike each other as the varied scenery of its own surface. 
It is useless to say that woman cannot operate upon this mass 
of mind. The pages of history, as well as the experience of 
the present age, bear ample testimony to the extent of her in- 
fluence. Would that the proofs were as abundant that her in- 
fluence had been always healthful and happy. 

We often hear it remarked that woman’s sphere is a humble 
and a narrow one. ‘True, there is wanting the parade of noise 
and show to give it importance in the eye of the world. The 
mighty river may be fed by two streams, which pour into it 
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each an equal volume. The one may bear itself along in the 
rush of the waterfall, or in the roar of the cataract, as if con- 
scious that nothing can stay its course ; the other winds itself 
in gentle murmurings amidst vale and glen, now extending its 
borders to the door of the humble cottage, and now laving the 
side of a beautiful domain, its tide growing stronger and deeper, 
until both are united in one common flood. The mill and the 
manufacturing establishment may mingle their harsh discords 
with the rushing waters of the one ; but the voice of singing 
birds, and of innocent children at their play, and of man con- 
tented with his rural lot, will blend in a rich and beautiful har- 
mony with the low deep melody of the other. Thus woman, 
in her lowliest lot may hold as important a station in the moral 
universe as the monarch of a thousand hills. Let us ever re- 
member that the sin of our first mother in eating of the forbidden 
fruit, was the first cause which ‘ brought death into the world, 
and all our woe.’ Let us remember, too, that woman was 
chosen by God as an instrument of accomplishing the greatest 
and most glorious event which has ever transpired in our world ; 
that on which hang all our hopes of a blessed immortality : and 
then shall we dare seek to get away from our responsibilities on 
the plea of insignificance ? If woman has been instrumental in 
accomplishing two events the most interesting and important to 
our race, may she not exert an influence in things of a minor 
interest—may she not still act until perfect harmony in the moral 
universe is restored? Her sphere is unlike, in some respects, 
that of the other sex, but this is no proof that it is less important, 
nor any reason why she should not endeavor to qualify herself 
to labor in her own sphere with success. 

The wife should ever seek to promote the best interests of 
her husband. Here she has many precious resources at her 
command. She may, in the first place, endeavor to render his 
home the most attractive spot to him, and thus soften and refine 
and elevate his social character. She may keep a gentle watch 
over his actions, lest he may possibly be overcome by the 
lures which the world is constantly presenting to decoy away 
the self-trusting heart. Man has less to keep him humble than 
woman,—is less sensible of his weaknesses, and consequently is 
more easily led astray from the path of right. He needs a 
guardian angel to hover around his path, who shall always be 
ready to admonish and encourage him; one who shall speak 
by example rather than by precept. And who can perform this 
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office so acceptably as the wife? Many a one has been thus 
reclaimed to duty and to happiness, and many more have been 
kept from evil influences which they would not have had the 
moral courage to resist. At this day, when political excite- 
ments are strong and frequent, woman asa wife should be 
careful how she adds fuel to the flame. If her husband be a 
political man, and his party have been unsuccessful, she will 
study to keep him considerate and cool: if he has carried his 
point, she may moderate his exultation into a suitable feeling of 
gratification at success. She may admonish him, too, never 
to forget right principles in party feelings. 
: | While she thus seeks his moral advantage, she should keep 
ih a jealous watch over her own heart, and see that her life cor- 
responds to the principles she inculcates. She herself must be 
an example of patience, of discretion, of candor, kindness and 
sincerity. The inconstant Helen was the cause of the de- 
: struction of Troy. Perhaps, some one might say, that but for 
- the ruin of the Trojan city, the world had never seen and ad- 
f mired the Ainead of Virgil, or the Iliad of Homer, two poems 
which are valued as among the most noble productions of the 
ancients, and as the loftiest specimens of heroic verse. Such, 
doubtless, would have been the fact. But it is more than 
probable that these poems, however excellent they are as the 
works of talent and genius, have aided much to foster the spirit 
of war which is everywhere so prevalent, and that they have 
thrown a false splendor and a seeming nobleness around acts at 
which the mind of civilized community might have otherwise 
recoiled with horror. These works are now classed with the 
standard literature of the day, and are pouring their delicious 
= into the minds of nearly all our educated youth. 
hether their tendency, on the whole, be good or evil, may be 
a subject worthy of some consideration. 

But it is as a mother that woman is called to put forth her 
energies to their utmost strength. Here ‘ patience may have 
its perfect work,’ and, united to perseverance, may win a rich 
reward. The mother holds, as it were, the hearts of her 
children in her hand, and she may generally mould them into 
any character which she chooses them to bear. And this idea 
need not, according to my view of things, interfere with any 
philosophical theory of the day. But, in order to give them a 
right impress, she must feel that the maternal relation involves 
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subjects of no minor interest. She must not imagine that in 
this part of her sphere, she can do but little good, less than she 
could do in almost any other; and this feeling is one in which 
the young and inexperienced mother is often prone to indulge. 
Why is it, if the mother can do so little good, that she is called 
upon to make such unexampled sacrifices of personal ease and 
personal gratification, and to endure such an overwhelming 
amount of suffering as is often the mother’s lot? Does not, in 
general, the amount of good effected in the performance of duty, 
correspond to the amount of effort put forth? or are we to 
suppose that the relation of cause and effect fails only in regard 
to woman? With so abundant proofs to the contrary, as 
everywhere exist, we ought not for a moment to cherish such a 
thought. The mother, while performing her most arduous 
duties, may, for a time, be overlooked ; but the good seed she 
has sown with so much care, will soon spring up and bear 
precious fruit. Her children’s virtues shall shed a lustre 
around her, and pour a brightness on her fame. Who does 
not blend with the memory of Washington the sacred name 
of Mary, his mother ? who, next to God, fashioned his noble 
1eart, and measured out his brilliant path. Every mother may 
not train up a Washington; but every inother may seek 
to instil the same principles which he possessed into the 
heart of her child, and God will take care of the results. 
How needful, then, it is, that the mother should have a fund 
of such principles laid up in her own heart. How much does 
she need strength to aid, and wisdom to direct her every 
movement, in this her most sacred sphere of effort and of 
duty. The more discipline, both of mind and heart, she re- 
ceives, the better will she be qualified to sustain the character 
of a consistent and judicious mother. If she herself has low 
and narrow views and feelings, she will instil the same into her 
child. If she be reckless in principle, the important subjects 
of accountability to God, and of moral obligation, will consti- 
tute no part in the training and educating of the youthful minds 
intrusted to her guidance. They will be like a fleet upon the 
ocean, which, whilst they spread wide their canvass to the 
breeze, have no rudder to steer them in the proper track, and 
so are dashed against each other, or are borne far away from 
their destined course. 
But woman’s sphere is wider still. As a member of society 
she has a character to sustain and duties to perform. I do not 
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intend by this to say that her labors out in the great world are 
as intricate and unnumbered as those of the other sex. For 
then she would not, and she could not, faithfully discharge her 
more important duties. However exalted her sphere is al- 
lowed to be, it does not follow that it comprises all the duties 
of the other sex, in addition to those which are exclusively her 
own. It will generally devolve on man to provide the means 
of subsistence, and to wield the arm of civil power. Woman 
must never forget that home is the very centre of her sphere. 
Yet she may irradiate that spot with so fair a light, that 
its beams may penetrate far into the world around. And 
these influences may unite with the efforts and strength of the 
other sex, and blend as entirely as the colors which mingle to 
form a ray of light. And, perhaps, when the real good of society 
is concerned, the influence of the one is worth as much as that 
of the other. Woman may have nothing to do with ambition 
or fame, with the fury of political faction, or the leading forth 
of hostile armies. Neither is man effecting the most good by 
mingling in such scenes. His nobler sphere is to relieve suf- 
fering, to elevate morals and religion, and to enlighten and im- 
prove mankind. Here woman may combine her efforts with 
his and deepen his moral impressions. As long as sin and 
suffering exist in our world, the sympathies and energies of our 
sex will be needed to soothe and purify the heart ; and never 
may we feel that.the purposes of our existence are accom- 
plished until the world is restored to its primeval loveliness, 
and man to the image of his Maker. 

And yet, I have ofien thought that woman’s efforts ought to 
be more particularly directed towards enlightening and elevating 
the character of her own sex. That a wide field is here open 
for successful effort, must be evident to all who know anything 
of her present station in society. In enlightened countries, it 
is generally allowed that woman is the companion and equal of 
man. But, although this is acknowledged in theory, the prin- 
_ ciple is not followed out and reduced to practice. Woman, so 

far as I can learn, is no where allowed equal advantages with the 
other sex, for the training and strengthening of her intellectual 
powers. And, until she be furnished with such facilities, it will 
be impossible for her to sustain an equal standing in society 
with those of higher attainments. I would not contend here 
for the rights of the female sex. I would rather speak of the 
greater good they might accomplish were their mental and 
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moral culture properly provided for, by the wisdom and bounty 
of our legislators. The reason why this has not already been 
done, is owing to the idea that it was less important in her 
sphere, rather than to any ungenerous wish to keep her still in 
a’state of depression. But this unfortunate idea is fast yielding 
to the light of truth; and, perhaps, the fact that her influence is 
found so necessary to the success of the best plans for im- 
proving society, is leading men to inquire whether that influence 
may not be purified and increased by a more thorough mental 
discipline. Ought we not to exert ourselves to bring about 
such results. 

If our whole sex should exert all their influence in favor of 
purity of heart and life, with increased resources of thought and 
feeling in possession, the world would soon present a new and 
cheering aspect. It is a fact, that if one wishes to learn how 
far a country is advanced in civilization and moral perception, 
he need only ask the state and condition of their females, and 
the information is at once obtained. Our sex are not yet half 
awake to the importance of taking a decided stand on the side 
of pure and lofty principles, and of acting from the dictates of 
sound and enlightened understandings. 

Those who are already wives and mothers need not feel 
disheartened by the picture here drawn, when they contemplate 
their own deficiencies. If they will but think and observe and 
compare for themselves, they may obtain much of information 
yet, which will be valuable in aiding them to ‘ do good and to 
communicate.’ They may be somewhat below the next gener- 
ation, as to means for mental culture ; but if they seek to make 
up in diligence what such may gain by superior advantages, 
the disparity need not be great. The greater our resources, are 
the deeper will be the responsibilities resting upon us to 
promote the purity, the happiness and honor of society ; and 
let us ever bear in mind that whatever tends to promote in- 
telligence and moral excellence among our own sex, will be 
sure to produce on society in general the most desirable results. 


Maine. S. F. W. 
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CHAP. IV. 


YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS’S THREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


Tove an old bachelor myself, I have always had a fancy 
for visiting new-married people. I cannot, however, pretend 
that I have been able to approve of above half the unions my 
young friends are pleased to form. But, whether I approved 
the marriage or not, where I liked the parties, and the deed 
was done, I have always found it pleasant to visit them, as 
soon as the first blush of the affair was past, and the sober 
household-moon rising over that of honey, or of treacle and 
butter. I like to look upon the first home, however humble, 
in which the young bride has shrined so many fond hopes ; and 
to witness the effects of the heart-taught taste, which has adorned 
her bower in the brick and mortar wilderness. Then there are 
to be seen the little tokens of the affection and good-will of 
distant friends, which surround her like trophies and tributes. 
There is, too, the indescribable flutter of a vanity, now first 
divided between her own pretty person, decked in its bridal 
garniture, and her pretty sofas and window hangings; both re- 
pressed by the matronly dignity of a woman to whom belongs, 
of sole right, a certain number of silver spoons and china cups 
and saucers, and the whole consolidated by the awful responsi- 
bility of her who bears three small keys of office, and has a six 
inch account book, ‘to chronicle small beer,’ locked in a new 
rosewood eighteen inch desk, and who, you see by her face, 
nobly resolves to do her duty, as becomes a married woman, 
who has to spend money, and keep house for herself and an- 
other. There may be and there are many giddy-headed, shal- 
low-hearted creatures, who feel all the vanity, with none of the 
tremendous responsibility of this condition. My business, at 
present, is not with them. 

It was my good fortune, in 1821, to pay my devoirs to 


* These delightful sketches are by Mrs Johnstone, authoress of Clan Al- 
bin, The Nights of the Round Table, &c. 
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three newly-married women, on one frosty October morning : 
one of them in humble life, the two others in what is called the 
middle rank of society. Of these marriages I had heartily ap- 
proved one,—that of my friend Joseph Greene ; while I was 
doubtful of Mr. George Roberts’s matrimony, and had openly 
disapproved, and so far as my advice went, opposed the wed- 
ding of Sally Owen. This Welsh girl was educated in a public 
charity ; and, from ten years old to eighteen, lived first as an 
apprentice, and then a voluntary servant, under the same roof 
with myself, enjoying in her early discipline the vigilant super- 
intendence of notable Nurse Wilks. From our abode she went 
into a better, that is to say,a more lucrative service ; but our 
house she considered her home—her rendezvous on her day- 
out, and in all seasons of trial and difficulty. While with us, 
Sally was chiefly noticeable as a well-tempered, industrious 
girl, who cheerily scrubbed and dusted all day, and sang like a 
lark, ‘ Far beyond the mountains,’ and other Welsh airs. In 
her new service she became more prudent and less girlish, 
which increased my concern, when she came formally to an- 
nounce her marriage. No folly, that girls like her can possibly 
commit in the way of matrimony, will ever excite my surprise. 
Her intended husband was a boot-maker. He could make his 
couple of guineas a week, if he liked to keep steady; and 
needed never be out of employment if he chose to work. Ifs 
and buts spoil many a good charter; and it proved so with 
Sally Owen, who wept all night over my warnings and Nurse 
Wilks’s scolding prophecies, and married in the morning in 
very tolerable spirits. 

This was all past by two months or more, and I visited her 
tidy single room, not to hear more of her husband’s faults, but 
much better pleased to listen to her shy praise of his kindness 
and steadiness ; and that in one week he had earned fifty shil- 
lings ! and placed it in her hand. I hoped she would take care 
of it, and so with good wishes embodying good advice, I left 
my compliments for Mr. Hardy, the extraordinary boot-maker, 
who could work miracles when he liked ; and placed my gift 
of Franklin’s life on a little rack above Sally’s drawers. 

Joseph Greene was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He was the eldest son of my old friend Joseph Greene, the 
draper, to whose long established business he had lately suc- 
ceeded. About the same time a courtship, if such it might be 
called, of some three or four year’s duration. had been brought 
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to a close by Joseph’s marrying, with the full approbation of all 
concerned, the eldest daughter of a cloth sidinania in York- 
shire, who I need not say was a member of the same society. 
The fair quaker I found endowed with a competent share of 
the comely and intelligent looks which distinguish the females 
of her beneficent sect. I was pleased with her manners, her 
conversation, her comfortable and well arranged abode ; 
pleased, but not yet particularly interested, nor the least 
charmed. Perhaps I was too late of paying my marriage visit 
to this serenely sensible person, who, for aught that I saw, 
might have been married for seven years. 

So far as human beings may dare to calculate on the course 
of human events, it was clear that this was to be a soberly 
happy céuple, and theirs a flourishing household, established 
on the sure basis of prudence, mutual esteem, rational affection, 
competence of the means of a moderate life, perhaps a little 
romantic love also, though for this Jast I cannot affirm ; but 
certainly with a deep and holy sense of the duties and claims 
of the condition upon which they had deliberately entered, ob- 
tained by the discipline of a life, and enforced by the customs 
of their sect, and the sanctions of their peculiar institutions. 
Chance had thrown my third bride into the next door of the 
neat row of new houses, one of which, while their house was 
building, formed the temporary abode of Joseph and Rachel 
Greene. She was now the two months’ wife of Mr. George 
Roberts, my brother’s confidential clerk, whom I had known 
from a foolish boy, who had, indeed, grown up with and among 
us. He was now neither a fool nor a boy ;_ he was, instead, a 
sensible and singularly acute fellow, above thirty ; yet it had 
pleased him to fall in love, in the previous month of July, with 
a wery pretty ‘young woman, a governess in a school at Hast- 
ing, to whom he had carried a letter, and whom he had seen 
afterwards at church, and met two or three times during his 
sea-side sojourn. My brother and his wife, to whom Roberts 
was more than an ordinary attaché, thought the thing a more 
‘ foolish affair’ than they might have done some twenty years 
before ; but Roberts had certainly a right to please himself,— 
which he did by marrying at Michaelmas, and, laying out his 
savings and a little more in furnishing smartly the house next 
door, as I have said, to Joseph Greene. He insisted that I 
should come to see, he did not exactly say, admire his wife 
and his house ; and I complied willingly. I had already seen 
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her at a party given by my sister, in honor of the ‘ foolish mar- 
riage.’ She was a lively, and almost a handsome, black-eyed 

irl, about twenty ; and if not what ladies would allow to be a 
fashionable looking, she was at least showy and dressy ; vain 
enough quite, and occasionally affected in her manners, though 
not yet wholly encrusted with either the scruf sugar-work or 
frost-work of an incurable affectation. Although the assumed 
fine personage would rise, and obtrusively come between one 
and the natural lady, it was not yet difficult to doff the shadow 
aside and come at the true woman. 

Mrs. George Roberts, like, I fear, ten thousand others of my 
country-women, had married with little more knowledge of the 
duties of her new condition, than belonged to the marriage 
dresses, the cake and cards, her ring, at which she glanced 
fifty times by the hour, her bracelets and combs, and other 
paraphernalia of her rank and state. Yet there was occasion- 
ally that about her which did not show a woman to whom 
nature had denied either heart or mind, and I hoped she had 
fallen into tolerably good hands. 

In those digital acquirements, named accomplishments, 

oung Mrs. Roberts was no mean proficient. She also read 
Freuth and a little Italian, and had a natural talent for music, 
and, moreover, an ill-toned, brass-mounted, new cabinet piano- 
forte, which formed the principal ornament of the small drawing- 
room, into which I was ushered, by a fluttering girl in a wed- 
ding cap and top-knot. It was atemple worthy of the goddess ; 
yet the general effect at this time, while everything wore the 
gloss and freshness of novelty, was airy, and so to speak, taste- 
ful—French, or Anglo-Gallican ; and I suppressed the cynical 
idea, forced by an involuntary comparison of this apartment, 
with Rachel Greene’s roomy bed-chamber, on the other side 
of the party-wall,—and the question, ‘ How will all these flim- 
sies look two years hence,—mistress included ?’ At present all 
was glittering if not golden ; and ‘ brightly blue’ muslin drape- 
ries, coarse gilding and lacker, and spider-limbed, crazy jointed 
chairs and sofas,—painted and varnished imitations of expen- 
sive woods,—made up the inventory, and—all obtained at pro- 
digious bargains ! 

‘ As we can’t afford to give many dinner parties, it don’t 
much signify for the dining parlor,’ said George, with the 
prudent air so becoming in a young husband. ‘And as we 
have only a limited sum to lay out in furniture, we have made 
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anything do for the family room down stairs, to have this one 
nice for Maria’s little parties.’ 

‘ But where the deuce are you to sleep ?—This is your 
neighbor Greene’s chamber through the wall there. Is your 
house larger ?’ 

‘ Self-same every way—but the Greenes have no drawing- 
room—there is a very good small antechamber—what signifies 
where people sleep ?’ 

: Then this is the show-room. It really looks pretty to-day 
—humph. 

‘It was so good of Mr. Roberts to leave the decorating of 
this apartment to myself,’ said the bride. ‘Iso love a bright, 
delicate, pale, but not too pale, blue.’ We all looked around 
us admiringly at chairs, and squabs and pillows, all ‘ beautifully, 
brightly blue,’ and at the flowered muslin curtains bordered 
with blue, and at everything festooned with bunches of ‘ bonny 
blue ribbons,’ even to Maria’s dark hair. On her varnished 
work-table, with its blue silk bag, were blue bell-ropes, the 
twisting and twining of which formed her present employment. 
On other tables were volumes of neatly bound little books, and 
vases of artificial flowers, and cards of wedding guests ; and the 
chimney piece was profuse of ‘ladies’ work,’ in its numerous 
conceits, and flimsy varieties. But the most striking, and to 
me the most provoking part of the details, was the small port- 
able grate, placed within a large new, bronzed, and lackered 
one, in which smouldered and smoked a few small coal, con- 
trasting dismally with the clear-burning fire, and cheerful fire- 
side, I had on this chill, lowering day, left in the next house. 
I am not yet done with these details. Upon the spider-legged 
work-table, which a puff of air might have overturned, lay the 
lady’s cambric-laced pocket handkerchief, bordered by her 
nicely clean French gloves, which had been taken off that she 
might prosecute the bell-pull industry ; and on the handker- 
chief, a very pretty purse made of gold and purple twist, with 
a rich clasp and tassel ; half-sovereigns and sixpences glancing 
brightly through, ready to start forth, prompt to do the hests 
of the fair owner as long as they lasted. I had no right nor 
wish to be sulky, nor yet to anticipate evil. There was 
nothing positively wrong, though there might be indications of 
excess of right. Theré certainly was nothing irreclaimable, 
nothing that a year’s tear and wear, with its attendant ex- 
perience, might not rectify. My friend George was so evi- 
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dently delighted and charmed with his wife, his house, his 
domestic happiness and good fortune, that I could not be 
otherwise. I could also see that the household virtues, with 
their concomitant vices, were budding already in the thoughtful 
heart of his bride. 

I would have been content with something quieter this 
morning than the lilac silk frock, one of the principal bridal 
dresses and my brother’s present, put on to do me honor ; but 
then the motive was so good. Mrs. Roberts was already half 
aware that frugality was a virtue, hence the bad fire—and, in- 
dustry a duty, hence the blue bell-roping, till the poor girl was 
herself blue with cold. 

‘You have been calling on our neighbor, Mrs. Greene,’ 
said Roberts.’ 

‘Is she so very pretty!’ inquired the lady. ‘ The quaker 
ladies are all imagined so handsome ; that odd dress of theirs 
attracts attention to their faces,—yet I am sure it is not in the 
least becoming.’ 

‘Not in the least, only convenient, and comfortable as 
clothing. I wish their female costume were more elegant. 
But I beg pardon. My friend Joseph’s wife is not very pretty. 
She looks the mild, intelligent, amiable young woman which I 
am certain she is. Her face is very English, both in fea- 
tures and in its serene beauty of expression,—the real, not the 
beau-ideal, English beauty of modern artists.’ 

‘ The quakers are not musical, I believe.’ 

‘ No ?—I am sorry they are not.—I do not mean exactly 
musical, that is now an odious hackneyed phrase; but that 
those whom nature has attuned to the harmonies of sound, are 
not allowed to follow her bent. There can be no true wisdom 
in obliterating the gift of a fine ear, or a delicious voice, be- 
cause it may sometimes be abused. Rachel Greene has a 
book-case where your piano-forte stands. I should like to see 
both where there is taste and leisure.’ 

‘ They seem to have very nice furniture; very expensive 
furniture,’ rejoined the lady. The subject had become of im- 
portance to the young housekeeper, with whom sofas and tables 
were fairly dividing empire with gowns and bonnets, and 
threatening to subvert their reign. 

‘Perhaps the quakers think dear things cheapest. They 
have excellent, substantial, and even handsome mahogany fur- 
niture in sufficient quantity. This tasty little drawing-room 
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corresponds to their family chamber. They have no flowery 
muslin draperies,—gilding or imitation work, —black hair-cloth 
chairs, and couches; and window curtains, and carpets of 
some warm color and substantial fabric—I cannot tell you 
what all they have.’ 

‘ And they have no best room,’ cried Mrs. Roberts, glancing 
round with triumph on her arrangement. 

‘They have, and keep it for themselves,’ cried George, 
laughing. ‘ That is so like broadbrim.’ 

‘I presume they may imagine themselves best entitled to 
the use of their own house. ‘ Greatest, happiest principle,’— 
hey George !—Sleep in a dog-hole all the year round, to have 
a handsome apartment to receive one’s pleasant idle friends, 
once a month or so.’ 

‘One cannot do without one apartment to keep neat for 
company. Roberts insists on making this our ordinary sitting- 
room ; but as it is fitted up that cannot prudently be.’ 

I admired the emphasis, and did not despair of Mrs. Roberts 
yet comprehending the true import of the word graced with it. 
Another trifling incident I noted. Rachel Greene had herself 
taken from her small sideboard the glasses and bright salver 
required, when the refreshment of cake and a glass of wine was 
offered me. She had but one servant girl, who had come up 
with her from Yorkshire. Maria Roberts had exestly the same 
complement of domestic help; but the temporary bell-pull 
gave way, in sounding the alarm to the kitchen for the supply 
of our wants, and considerable bustle, misunderstanding, and 
delay occurred, before the gaudy japan equipage was forth- 
coming. When I took leave, Roberts told me, laughingly, that 
I must come often to lecture his wife. I had a foreboding that 
the lectures might be required sooner than he anticipated. The 
question with me was, did Mrs. Roberts seem a woman likely 
to profit by elder experience in league with her own ; and as [ 
saw no reason to despair of her, but in her energy, activity, 
and liveliness quite the reverse, I frequently repeated my visits, 
and always found her busily employed in one useless way or 
another. 

The first grand marriage-dinner followed close on the com- 
letion of the fittings-up, the covering of the ottomans with 
lue, and the suspension of the blue bell-ropes. I could not 

resist it. My brother’s wife, with prudent consideration of a 
very sinall house, took only one daughter to represent the five 
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who were to appear at tea. Mrs. Roberts had spared neither 
time, nor thought, nor labor. She had given her orders with 
spirit ; and freely drawn upon the thrice replenished gold and 
purple purse. The result was, every thing considered, and 
fair allowance made, a very genteel entertainment. ‘True, we 
were sadly crowded ;—many things were forgotten, several 
lacked of the thousand-and-one articles necessary to English 
stylish dinners ; and there occurred numerous casualties. Sev- 
eral compulsory levies were made, during dinner, on the glass 
and plate stores of Rachel Greene. But, on the whole, though 
the thing did not work so well, where hired cook, hired foot- 
man, hired char-woman, hired every thing were strange and 
awkward, as where there is a well-drilled establishment, we 
got through the day, and night, without affording materials to 
Theodore Hook for a chapter on bourgeois pretension ; leaving 
on the field of action three imitation rosewood chairs dislocated, 
and two broken, many stains on the bright blue furniture, com- 
pelled for the day to do parlor duty, with a large lot of cracked 
china and glass, and several plated forks reported missing. 

‘What’s the good of Roberts giving such expensive fine 
dinners ?’ said my ungrateful brother, (who had praised the 
venison to the skies, and been helped twice) as we drove home. 
‘ His wife is but a child, poor thing, but he should have more 
sense. I must tell Master George this wont do.’ 

My sister made her ordinary good-natured excuses. ‘It 
was the first entertainment—a marriage dinner ; people must 
be like their neighbors.’ 

‘Well, well; all very good, Anne; but we shall see.’ 
What selfish suspicious wretches prudent men in business are ! 
James was already thinking of another clerk. 

On my future calls upon Mrs. Roberts, I found her always 
at work, busily employed, as if for daily bread, in embroidering 
caps and habit shirts, or altering and repairing her own dresses. 
One day, in the end of March, as I find by my diary, I visited 
Mrs. Roberts, after having called upon her neighbor, Rachel 
Greene. Indeed I never went to see the one lady without 
calling on the other. Both appeared alike anxious to fulfil 
their duties ; both were economical and industrious ; but with 
how different an understanding of the domestic virtues! Maria 
Roberts was, beyond all doubt, the most laborious of these fair 
neighbors. By twelve o’clock, or earlier, any day that I call- 
ed, I found Rachel, all the arrangements completed that took 
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her to the kitchen, seated in her parlor with her plain work. 
All her work, I found, was what women call plain work : 
making or repairing useful garments—often of very ugly shapes 
—without seeming to consider that one kind of useful seam had 
greater pretensions to gentility or elegance than another. Her 
work was very often neighbored by a book; for, as she modestly 
told me, this year she had more reading leisure than she could 
in future look to have. At a regular hour she went abroad for 
her accustomed exercise, and generally brought home my 
friend Joseph to their early dinner. | 

‘ How I envy my neighbor—her walking and reading leis- 
ure !’ said Maria, with whom I was now so intimate that she 
pursued her ungenteel work in my presence. ‘She looks always 
as if she had nothing to do—nothing to trouble her.’ The 
placid pair were passing, arm in arm, into their dwelling, 
accompanied by an elderly friend from the country, who had 
come on chance to share their family dinner. 

‘Why don’t you make leisure—what are you always doing ? 
Your family is exactly the size of Mrs. Greene’s ; your labors 
are less in one way, for Rachel is a martinet about her house 
and furniture. She is making her new tables all looking- 
glasses. You tell me you have given up parties—what are 
you always doing ?’ 

‘Doing ! Mr. Taylor ; I wish you knew the half of it ; but 
gentlemen never do understand ladies’ work. I wish school 
girls only knew what married life is,—with a small income,— 
(a sigh.) I have not opened my instrument these six weeks ; 
I have not looked into a book; indeed, 1 have given up the 
newspaper, it was so expensive, and such a waste of time, as 
Roberts sees it at his chambers. It is always sew, sew, sewing, 


as you see ; but I don’t repine at this. It is necessary that I 


should be industrious, and I rather like it.’ And she pinched, 
plaited, and held off, at arms’ length, some part of the lilac silk 
dress which she was adapting to a new spring fashion, the gar- 
ment having the misfortune to have been made in the extreme 
mode of the last October. I could perceive it was a tough 
—" one which required both patience and affection for the 
work. 


The flirtish form to poor materials lent, 
And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent. 


How much of female time is consumed in this way—time, 
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valuable for health for knowledge, for social enjoyment, for 
really productive labor is thus destroyed ! 

‘ Maria, when we obtain that nicely balanced constitution of 
king, Ladies, and commons, of which we have so often talked, 
I hope Rachel Greene, representative of the women of this 
district, will bring in a bill, decreeing that when a dress is once 
made in the proper form, there it shall remain till worn out, 
or at least till it require to be turned. I will have no remodel- 
ling, no adaptations to new style. How many mornings will 
this piece of gear cost you now ?’ 

‘ Mornings! ay and evenings, Mr. Taylor,—four or five at 
the least, I assure you. If I have it finished before Easter Sun- 
day it is all I expect ;’ and she again turned it over, and plaited 
away. 

‘ Fit preparations for that festival! Let us count the cost. 
Four or five long delightful walks in these bracing, invigorating, 
spring mornings—exhilerating to health and spirits even in 
London streets. A great many hours of pleasant, useful or 
serious reading ;—storing knowledge for future days ; ay, and 
several long evenings, in which you might have indulged your 
own taste and that of your friends with some very good music, 
which you can give them when you like—no lady better.’ 

‘It is hard !’—(a sigh)—‘ But you know I work from 
principle—from a sense of duty. I can’t afford to pay a dress- 
maker.’ 

‘ Fashion anew a lilac silk gown from principle !—Umph!’ 

‘From a principle of economy, Mr. Richard!’ (peevishly) 
‘What canI do? I brought Roberts no fortune—I must be 
industrious ;’ and the needle flew, while the color rose. How 
could I be displeased ? I blamed my own severity, and gave 
her virtne the praise it merited ; for here was the virtue of in- 
dustry, however unenlightened and misdirected. 

‘Your good opinion, I am sure, is very flattering to me. 
Mr. Roberts has told me so much good of you; and I am so 
strange here, and inexperienced, that I am most grateful for 
your advice. I have been so much benefited by your con- 
versation and knowledge already. It was you first gave me 
the motive to industry, by showing how expensive everything 
is in London.’ 

‘I am afraid I have blundered exceedingly, or else my patient 
has misunderstood my directions. If this sort of work must 
be done, it would, in my opinion, be better economy, better 
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sense, better everything, to pay for it ten times over, than ruin 
your health, waste your spirits, and sacrifice the comforts of 
your domestic arrangemeats in this way.’ Her color rose yet 
higher, as we both looked round the somewhat littered parlor, 
in which Mr. Roberts was in a short time expected to dinner. 

My remonstrances were not yet of any eflect. My young 
friend was acquiring a young housewife’s passion for work. 
She was what the women call neat-handed. She was inven- 
tive, ingenious, and loved to be fashionably dressed ; and her 
whole time was accordingly spent in fabricating ornaments for 
her own person or her house. Hannah More speaks some- 
where of six weeks of the precious time of an immortal crea- 
ture being spent in embroidering a child’s cap. She should 
have said—not by a poor creature who, to sustain the life of her 
own infant must labor thus to decorate the child of some more 
fortunate woman, but by ladies commanding money as well as 
leisure. If Mrs. Roberts took not above a month to her christen- 
ing-cap, it was because she was a very deft and indefatigable 
needle-woman. Hardly was she earning the praise bestowed by 
the good-natured of her own sex, of being a remarkably genteel, 
nicely-dressed young woman, and so excellent an economist! 
the ill-natured sneered at the foolish attempt of a person such 
as she! striving to appear like one of thrice her fortune ; and 
they perhaps were in the right. 

I have often been amused by the meaning women attach to 
particular words, and among others to the stern word Duty,— 
that principle by which the stars are kept from ‘ going wrong,’ 
and households from being converted into dens of dirt and dis- 
comfort. One morning, on my way to Roberts’ house, I 
called upon one of my numerous dowager acquaintances, to 
pay my respects to a niece of a certain age then with her on a 
visit. I pretend to some skill in female works, for which, with 
my learned friends, I plead the example of Rousseau. When 
I had satisfied myself, or at least the lady, about the astonishing 
progress made by her pupils in the country, to whom my sister 
Anne had recommended her, I examined and admired her 
work. 

‘ And such industry, Mr. Richard!’ cried the aunt. ‘ In the 
ten days she has been here, she has done as much as will trim 
five ! and yet we go about all day.’ 

‘ My dear aunt,’ cried the younger lady, bridling, yet with a 
modest, blushing disclamature of all superhuman virtue, ‘ I am 


only doing my Dury.’ 
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The duty was twisting tape into a zig-zag form, to make a 
railing for the bottom of her five new petticoats. 

When I walked to Rachel Greene’s, I met her at the door, 
going out to visit the infant school she had assisted to organize 
in this neighborhood, and which she anxiously and unosten- 
tatiously superintended. She invited me to accompany her, 
and I asked permission to take young Mrs. Roberts. I wished 
much that these neighbors were better friends. ‘ Certainly,’ 
said Rachel, cheerfully ; ‘ these visits will soon form to her, as 
they already do to me, a delightful Dury. I have of late taken 
a great fancy to watch children. I wish friend Roberts and I 
were better neighbors. I used to love to hear her through the 
party-wall singing her hymns and psalms; but I think she 
has given that up.’ Here was unexpected liberality. Perhaps 


Maria’s music might be only Italian melodies or opera songs ; 
but I was not going to tell that to Rachel. Maria could not 
go with us ; she regretted it sincerely ; ‘but all this must be 
done before dinner.” She was making up a head-dress for an 
evening party—to save money—‘ You would not have me 
desert my duty 2’ 


STANZAS, 


Sorrows oft shroud the soul in gloom, 
Darker than Nature’s night, 

Till like the Bastile prisoner, 
It shuns the proffered light ; 

And wandering through the wildered brain, 
With fitful ebb and flood, 

The thought flies back, and comes again, 
Of doubt thac God is good. — 

Then, like the sunbeam, through the cloud, 
Joy beams out clear and bright, 

And scatters all the mists that crowd 
Upon the mental sight.— 

Each hath its blessed part to do, 
The sun-light and the gloom; 

So sorrow keeps from levity, 
And joy keeps man from doom. 
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HURDWAR AND JUGGURNAUT. 


Tue waters of the Ganges are supposed to derive additional 
sanctity at the expiration of every twelfth year, and the con- 
course of pilgrims is much greater upon these anniversaries. 
The astronomers in attendance calculate the precise moment in 
which ablution is particularly beneficial, and, at the sounding of 
the Brahminical shell, the anxious crow ds precipitate them- 
selves into the water. In consequence of the narrowness of the 
principal ghault, this simultaneous rush was formerly attended 
with great danger, and frequently with loss of life. A dreadful 
concussion, in which numbers perished, determined the British 
government to remedy the evil; a more commodious passage 
to the river was constructed, and the returning pilgrims, when 
they saw the preparations made to secure their safety, mingled 
shouts and blessings upon their human benefactors, with their 
acclamations to Mahadeva. The liveliness with which the 
Hindoos express their gratitude, and their quick sensibility to 
kindness and attention to their convenience and comfort, seem 
incompatible with the apathetic temperament manifested upon 
many occasions. The prejudices of caste, and the influence 
of predestinarianism, which render them indifferent to suffering, 
are the causes of this inconsistency; and, so great is their ef- 
fect, that it is difficult to imagine that one and the same person 
could display such contrary feelings, —so much coldness and 
torpor at one period, and so much emotion and vivacity at 
another. 

The latest accounts from India state that the fair at Hurdwar 
is upon the decline, and that many of the Brahmins, who were 
formerly attached to its temples, have taken service under Eu- 
ropeans. By some, this falling off in religious enthusiasm is 
attributed to the conviction (mainly produced by the subjection 
of Bhurporte,) that it is impossible to withstand the power of 
the Christians, who will sooner or later induce all India to con- 
form to their creed ; and this idea has doubtless considerable 
weight with a superstitious people. But, however, in remark- 
ing upon the lukewarmness observable, all over Hindoostan, 
towards festivals formerly exciting the highest degree of rever- 
ential regard, the labors of the missionaries must not be wholly 
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overlooked and forgotten. Since the period in which the Eng- 
lish first obtained a footing in India, the efforts of these zealous 
disciples have been unremitting ; they are always to be found 
in large and promiscuous assemblies, standing at the ghaults, or 
sitting in the porches of the temples, distributing tracts to the 
passers-by, and expounding the Scriptures to such as will 
listen to them. Not discouraged by their apparent want of 
suecess, they have continued to exercise the duties of their 
calling with untiring activity, and we should do great injustice 
to the intellectual powers of many of the classes of the natives, 
if we did not suppose that the perusal of such portions of the 
Holy Writings as have been placed for the purpose in their 
hands, has not had the effect of disturbing their belief in the 
monstrous fallacies of the Hindoo religion. Captain Skinner 
assures us that the sikhs, in particular, evinced the greatest anx- 
iety to possess themselves of the tracts offered to them by a 
missionary at the fair of Hurdwar. ‘I stood,’ observes the 
above-mentioned authority, ‘ near the spot where he was sitting, 
without, I believe, being perceived by him, and wasastonished at 
the attention which they all paid to the few words, which he was 
able to address to them. A middle-aged man, with several of 
his family about him, came up to me with his book, and repeat- 
ed the words the ‘‘ Padre Sahib’ had spoken to him on pre- 
senting it ; and, as if really anxious to have them corroborated, 
asked with much earnestness if it were true— ‘‘ Sach bat 2” 
I assured him it all was,—‘* Then,” said he, ‘‘ I will read the 
book to my family when I get home.” ’ 

Very different from Hurdwar is the aspect of Juggurnaut. 
This celebrated temple is erected upon the sea-coast of Orissa, 
in the district of Cuttack, the first Indian land which the pas- 
sengers of a ship sailing direct from England to Calcutta espy. 
The dark and frowning pagoda, rising abruptly from a ridge of 
sand, forms a conspicuous object from the sea, its huge and 
shapeless mass, not unlike some ill-proportioned giant, affording 
a gloomy type of the hideous superstitions of the land. While 
gazing on this mighty Moloch, the mind is impressed with a 
strange awe : the bright and golden sunshine above, and the 
waving foliage below, only serve to deepen its horrors; it looks 
like a foul blot upon the fair face of nature, a frightful monument 
of man’s success in marring the designs of his Creator. At 
Hurdwar, it is not only very possible to sympathise in the feel- 
ing of the multitudes, whose adoration is called forth by the 
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bright river, one of the greatest blessings which the Almighty 
has bestowed upon the burning soil, but to go even farther, and 
lift up your thoughts, amidst the most beautiful scenes of na- 
ture, unto nature’s God. At Juggurnaut, there is nothing save 
unalloyed horror. F rightful idols enclosed in an equally fright- 
ful shrine, and seen when viewed from the land to be surround- 
ed by a waste of sand-hills, revolt the mind, and give to super- 
stition its most disgusting aspect ; and the disagreeable impres- 
sion, which a distant prospect excites, is increased upon a 
nearer approach to a scene associated with all that is most fear- 
ful and disgusting in religious error. 

The festival of the Rath Jatra takes place every year; but, 
as at Hurdwar, it increases in sanctity at peculiar periods, ev- 
ery third, sixth, and twelfth anniversary, the latter more partic- 
ularly, being considered of greater importance than those that 
intervene. The concourse of pilgrims is still exceedingly large, 
and numbers, as in former times, never return, leaving their 
bodies to fester on the neighboring sands, victims to a horrible 
superstition, though not, as heretofore, sacrificed under the sui- 
cidal wheels of the cruel idol’s car. Such immolations are be- 
coming very unfrequent ; but fatigue, hardship, want of food, 
and the various diseases brought on by exposure to the pesti- 
lential atmosphere of the rains, make fearful havoc among the 
miserable wretches who hasten onwards to the holy precincts 
of the temple, in the hope of obtaining a panacea for all their 
woes. 

A favorite method of approaching to Juggurnaut, by those 
who have either great offences to expiate, or who are desirous 
of obtaining a more than ordinary portion of beatitude, is to 
measure the length the whole way from some extraordinary 
distance. The pilgrim lies down, marks the spot which the 
extremity of his hands have touched, and, rising, rests his 
feet upon the spot, and, again prostrating himself, repeats the 
same process. Five years are sometimes consumed in_ this 
manner, and, as the penance may be performed by proxy, it is 
often volunteered for a certain sum of money, the wages being 
8 scrupulously earned by the person who undertakes the 

uty. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


mother and daughter, and in none are the duties and obligations, 
on both sides, more intimate and important. How necessary 
is it, then, that the mother be qualified for the responsible sta- 
tion she occupies. The minds of her children and the ideas 
they have of right and wrong, will naturally run in the same 
channel as that from which they are derived ; particularly is this 
the case with the daughter, who, being always under the watch- 
ful and vigilant eye of maternal love and care, the bias of her 
mind will naturally take the same direction as that of her fond 
parent. 

But with the sons it is different ; when they have arrived at 
that age in which boys consider themselves freed from the 
superintendence of their mother, when they prefer the rude and 
boisterous feats of those of their own age, to her private coun- 
sels and instructions,—then she cannot follow them ; but, like 
the hen who sees the ducklings she has reared, take to the 
water, she stands upon the brink and looks after them, astonish- 
ed and frightened at their boldness ; and all that a mother can 
then do for her boys, will be to pray that God may protect 
them, and that they may have strength of mind to resist temp- 
tation. 

But it is when a young woman is about to enter the scenes 

of the world, to act a part on the great stage of existence, and 
’ to practise all those habits which she has formed in her earlier 
years, that the guiding and restraining influence of a mother’s 
counsels are most needed and felt. If, then, it is a mother’s 
office to superintend the morals and habits of her daughter, and 
give her such instruction as will fit her for the future scenes of 
existence, here and hereafter, she must have sufficient resolution 
to see that what she has taught is practised. 

Too often is it the case that a nother, when she has spent a 
short time, now and then, in giving her daughter instruction ; 
when she has gravely expatiated, in set phrases, on the neces- 
sity of good morals and virtuous conduct, considers that duty as 
completed, and proceeds to the more important one of decking 
the young lady for the ball-room, or the gay pleasure party ; 
thus the good seed that was sown is choked by the weeds of 


No relation in life is more interesting than that between the 
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pride and vanity, and all the good advice the daughter had 
received becomes obliterated from her memory, apparently 
with the sanction of her mother. 

But more frequently is it the case that the wise counsels of a 
mother are totally disregarded by her thoughtless and careless 
daughter. The giddy girl, forgetful of the past, ignorant of the 
present, and thoughtless of the future, disdains the prudent ad- 
vice of a mother, whose experience ought to entitle her to the 
implicit confidence of her daughter. 

ut, instead of making her mother her confidant, and com- 
municating to her her secrets, she chooses to open her wise 
mouth to one or more of her wild companions, whom she 
designates by the name of ‘intimate friends.”” The grand 
question is, whether a certain gentleman is in love with her or 
not. After enumerating the few trivial circumstances which led 
her to form this supposition, she concludes with the unanimous 
consent of her companions, that he is actually smitten, although 
the attentions of the gentleman might have been nothing more 
than were instigated by politeness. Of course, the next time 
she meets him, she acts like a fool, and leaves him perfectly 
disgusted with her. So much for not consulting her mother, if 
she must talk at all upon these subjects. 

Daughters are too apt to think that the cares and trials of a 
mother as mistress of the house, are evils to which she is ne- 
cessarily subjected, and which no behavior of theirs could 
prevent or lighten. Thisis wrong ; her many and severe duties 
may be greatly ameliorated by the affection and obedience of 
her child. When a mother sees her daughter profiting by the 
instruction which she receives, patient and persevering in over- 
coming difficulties, and industrious in the performance of her 
duties, she feels encouraged and repaid for all her cares, anxie- 
ties and expenses. 

But it is not only necessary that the mother inculcate good 
morals and virtuous conduct; it is equally essential that she 
instruct her daughter in personal neatness and the different 
departments of housewifery. As she knows not in what situa- 
tion of life she may be placed, it is best to look forward and 
prepare herself for the fulfilment of any duty that may devolve 
upon her. She may be situated in a part of the country where 
domestics cannot be obtained, or, if they can, must be consid- 
ered as on an equality with herself. Here, then, she has her 
choice, either to do her work herself, or receive those who do 
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it as in some measure her equals. If she chooses the former, 
she must not consider that she is degrading herself by these 
employments. No, there is as much difference in the manner 
of a lady’s doing her work and her servants, as there is in their 
rank and station in life. Neither is her taste for intellectual 
pursuits and refined society diminished ; on the contrary, after 
pursuing her daily avocations, and performing her duties faith- 
fully, she sits down with her body strengthened and invigorated, 

and her mind healthy and clear, ready to peruse the deepest 
philosophical works, and the most refined literature of the day. 

A young woman should not lay the foundation of her future 
happiness on riches ; these may take to themselves wings and 
fly away. She is now young and thoughtless, and if she thinks 
of the future, it is only to expatiate on some happy dream in 
which she will be freed from the toilsome and vexatious cares 
of school; when she will figure in the ball-room, and command 
the admiration of the gay votaries of fashion and pleasure; and 
when she will be mistress of herself, her house and her ser- 
vants. In a few years she is married ; and then, as she under- 
stands nothing about the concerns of a family, she cannot be 
truly the mistress: the servants take upon themselves the 
management and direction of affairs. 

If her husband chance to bring home an old acquaintance to 
dine with him, he is sure to meet with some mortifying proof 
of his wife’s ignorance, and the mismanagement of the domestic 
concerns. Perhaps whilst he and his friend are regaling them- 
selves with ill-done meats, vegetables half prepared, and sour 
bread, she will entertain them with a long account of the 
unfaithfulness of her servants, the difficulty of procuring good 
ones, and the trouble of keeping house. The materials her 
husband provides for the support of his family, are wasted by 
her culpable ignorance and indolence. 

In the course of a few years he fails in his business, and care 
and trouble sinks him to a premature grave, leaving his wife 
destitute, with a family depending on her for support. 

Where now are all her youthful dreams of happiness ? Where 
are those pleasant hours which her imagination had destined to 
be spent in revelry and feasting ? And where are those numer- 
ous friends who crowded around her in the days of her pros- 
perity? Alas! they have vanished—her riches was the only 
magnet which drew them into her society. In vain she hears 
the cry of bread echoed around her ears by her half-famished 
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children ; she ‘has neither strength nor energy sufficient to apply 
herself to a useful occupation by which she can support herself 
and them. In vain she now wishes that the many hours she 
had spent in pleasure, had been devoted to some useful em- 
ployment, which would have prepared her for the peformance 
of those duties that now devolve upon her. 

But the most important of all a mother’s duties is, that of 
instructing her child in religion. She must not merely direct 
their attention to the form, requiring them to repeat a few un- 
meaning words. She should make from her own warm heart 
appeals to theirs, and adapt her conversation to their under- 
standing. She should strive to elevate the tone of their moral 
feeling, and lead them to consider their responsibility to their 
Maker, for the improvement of their time, talents and advanta- 
ges. She should direct their young hearts to Jesus Christ as 
the pattern of their lives, as their only hope for a future 
existence ; thus teaching them to aim at something higher than 
mere worldly applause and admiration. 5. E. C. 


REQUEST FROM GREECE. 


During the season wlien the bounty of American females was peculiar- 
ly active, in sending gifts of food and clothing to those of Greece, several 
letters were exchanged. In one, which bears the date of Syra, August 
13th, 1828, the following pathetic passage occurs. ‘In the early hours of 
morning, Sisters of America, — unite your prayers to the Most High, for 
us, and for suffering Greece.’ 


Blest dwellers on a happy shore, 

Who o’er wide Ocean’s billows hoar, 
The pity-prompted sail have spread, 
And dealt our famish’d thousands bread, 
Whose names our cavern’d haunts repeat, 
Our infants lisp in language sweet ; 
Oh! by that charity which knows 

Not weariness, nor seeks repose, 

Until upon a Saviour’s breast 

It finds in heaven its perfect rest, 

Still, still on Greece bestow your cares, 
And to your bounties add your prayers. 
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The Youth of Mirabeau. 


— Sisters! whose favored lot is cast 
In shelter, safe from storm and blast, 

Who drink at Freedom’s sacred stream, 
And tint affection’s fondest dream, 

Oh! think of those, who shuddering hear 
The oppressor’s lawless footsteps near, 
Behold their classic fountain’s flood 

Swoln with their noblest, dearest blood ; 
Who, driven from home and household fire, 
Bereft of husband, son, and sire, 

Pine in their rocky cells forlorn,— 

Oh, pour for them the prayer of morn ! 


— Sex !— who by sufferings of your own, 
To sympathy’s deep lore are prone, 
Ordain’d in bitterness to bear, 

Burdens which none save Heaven may share, 
To find the arm of man but dust, 

And heavenward turn in trembling trust, 
Oh! by His cross and fearful cry, 

Who bow’d on Calvary’s cliff to die, 

By these long hours of speechless gloom 
That found you watching near His tomb, 
Who for our sakes, to woe was born, 
Breathed deep for us, the prayer of morn! 


THE YOUTH OF MIRABEAU. 


The memoirs of this remarkable person, lately published at Paris, fur- 
nish some anecdotes of his infancy and childhood, which show that the 
character of the child was as extraordinary as that of the man. 

His head was so large, that it appeared monstrous ; and the first words 
his father heard, when his infant was brought to him, were, ‘Don’t be 
frightened !’ 

At the age of three years, the boy had the small pox, which disfigured his 
face, and rendered him, with his coarse features and sinister looking eyes, 
excessively ugly. But his wit even then redeemed his deformity. His 
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father writing to a friend, says — ‘ My son grows fast, his prattle increases, 
and his face grows uglier every day ; he is of the ugliest and the wittiest. 
His mother had been talking to him about his future wife ; he replied, he 
hoped she would not judge him by his face. 

‘What should she judge you by, then?’ said his mother. ‘ The inside 
will help the outside, was his reply. 

There is another anecdote, which shows one of those sudden bursts of 
nobleness, which threw a splendor on, and in some measure redeemed his 
career. He one day gained a prize —it was a hat; he turned towards a 
boy present, who had only a cap, and, putting the hat on his head, said — 
* Here take it; Ihave not two heads!” 

His father appears always to have hated or dreaded him. To this unnat- 
ural and wicked feeling, much of the evil of young Mirabeau’s character 
may undoubtedly be ascribed. In one of his letters his father thus de- 
scribes him: —‘ He has a mind all athwart, fantastic, unmanageable, and 
tending to vice, even before he knows what it is.” In another place, ‘ The 


‘imp has a haughty heart under the jacket of a child, a strange instinct of 


pride, noble nevertheless; an embryo ambition that would swallow the 
whole world, before it is twelve years old.’ 

His father was terribly severe in his government of this wild wayward 
boy; but he could not crush the strong spirit. He perverted it, without 
doubt. It is sad to read of the cruel restrictions and sufferings inflicted by 
the haughty, tyrannical parent on his child, who, whatever were the faults 
of his disposition, did not deserve punishment for his natural tendencies to 
evil. Nay, the presumption is, that, by a kind and gentle mode of treat- 
ment, his generous qualities might have been made predominant, and his 
mighty genius might have been secured on the side of virtue. But his 
father’s cruel and inexorable policy was always to crush and destroy this 
genius. He placed him under the most severe teachers, and even refused 
to allow the boy to bear the name of Mirabeau, lest, as he told him, he 
should disgrace it. Before Mirabeau was sixteen, his father formed the 
plan of banishing him from Europe ; but finally he contented himself with 
placing him in the army, under the orders of a most severe and savage 
commander. Here he fell into some excesses, when his father procured a 
lettre de cachet, and had him confined in the castle of the Isle of Rhe. 
Such barbarity could not now be practised in France ; but, under the old 
French regime, the authority of the parent was nearly as absolute as un- 
der the Roman laws. 

After Mirabeau was released from prison, he visited his uncle (his father 
would not permit his approach to himself) and he thus describes him : 
*I was delighted to see him, (Mirabeau,) I found him ugly, but not with a 
bad physiognomy, and behind the marks of the small pox, I thought I saw 
an expression gracefal, noble and intellectual. If he is not worse than 
Nero, he will be better than Marcus Aurelius : for never do I think I have 
encountered so much talent and superiority: my poor head turned with it.’ 
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His Uncle introduced him to the abbot Castagmy. Mirabeau told the 
abbot that he had been misunderstood from infancy, and that his last 
Colonel had gained upon him by gentleness and reason,and had made 
him see in good conduct a new order of things. His uncle told him that 
without wishing to rule over him he would give him a memorandum con- 
taining reflections for his future conduct. He replied —‘ Rule over me! 
mgy allvho rule over me be such ; why have they not always been such ? ’ 

At another time he said to the abbot —‘ Alas! if my father would deign 
to know me! I know he thinks I have a bad heart, but let him put it to 
the proof !’ 

One cannot read these memoirs of Mirabeau, without being convinced 
that much of the evil in the character of this extraordinary man was induc- 
ed by the cruel and unnatural conduct of his own father. Cruelty to chil- 
dren has been one great cause of the wickedness of men. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


We are encouraged every month in our plan of noting the progress of 
opinions favorable to female education, by the increasing interest with 
which it is regarded. Seven years since, when our Magazine was first 
commenced, but very little public attention was paid to this subject. We 
would not be understood as boasting that our labors alone have wrought 
this change — but we may claim that we have pursued a systematic and 
persevering course in endeavoring to do this — and now we scarcely open 
a newspaper, a periodical, or a new book that does not contain sentiments 
respecting the capacities and powers of women which, in the age of Milton 
or Addison, it would have been held high treason against the supremacy 
of man’s wisdom to have admitted. Strange anomaly, that men could 
ever believe that by degrading the intellect of the mothers, they exalted 
the minds of the sons! Even still the error is not half removed. ‘ Wo- 
man,’ says the eloquent editor of the Moral Reformer, ‘ Woman is not 
only unknown to the other sex, but toherself. She has no sort of concep- 
tion of her powers and responsibilities. She does not dream of a tithe of 
the good she is destined to accomplish. If you tell her that her influence 
is to be scarcely less in the restoration than in the fall of her race, she 
either misunderstands, or regards you as visionary. By her own misman- 
agement, and especially the mismanagement of her constituted lord, she is 
still the creature, and, to a great extent, the slave of sense. She has very 
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little of spirituality.’ (How should she have, whenshe has scarcely been 
permitted the exercise of thought or soul ?) ‘She is of the earth, earthy. 
We speak now of the sex generally ; there are noble exceptions, and these 
are every day becoming more numerous; still, female influence, in the 
formation of character, is as yet but little understood.’ — True, Dr. Alcott; 
but your article proves that it will not long remain so —let this spirit of 
enquiry but be awakened, and as sureas truth prevails, will the efforts for 
female improvement be rapid and extensive. 


Asiatic Females. A Society has been formed in London, of Ladies of 
various denominations, for the improveinent of Females in China and In- 
dia. The society will collect and diffuse information on this subject, send 
out teachers, aid in the formation of schools, by donations of money and 
books. When will American ladies unite in the same important cause ? 


Ladies’ Temperance Meeting. The ladies of the sixth ward, in the city 
of New-York, held a Temperance meeting at the Chatham Street Chapel, 
a few weeks since, — the first meeting of the kind, ever held in that city. 

The assembly,’ says the New York Baptist, ‘was large and respectable, 
and the services were very interesting.’ The prayers, the reading of 
the constitution, and the addresses were by gentlemen; thus showing an 
agreement between the sexes, as in the work of reform which must greatly 
encourage both to persevere. 


Arcade Ladies’ Institute. This Seminary was opened about a year since, 
at Providence, R. |. and already numbers nearly one hundred pupils. It 
was founded by the Baptist denomination, and the influence of the school 
is intended to be of a pure and elevated moral character, but not rigidly 
sectarian. We like the views expressed by the Principal. 


‘ Nothing,’ says he, ‘is more absurd, nor yet perhaps more common, than 
that sort of stern influence, which would torm the minds and manners of 
all youth, in their length, breadth, and height, according to one ion model, 
and this invariably, that of their teachers. Such conformity is always to 
a certain extent inevitable ; and in some instances, so far, truly desirable. 
Rut it should be reinembered, that the omniscient and benevolent Creator, 
bas, ir the structure of his works, and in the control of his providence, 
most delicately accorded to the design of variously distributing his fami- 
ly of intelligent beings upon his footstool. 

‘In the Ladies’ Institute no restraints are in general imposed, other than 
would be prescribed by parental kindness and fidelity. The daily entrance, 
intercourse, and depariure of the young ladies, are observed with the usual 
cordiality and address of the circle of society with which they are conver- 
sant; while rudeness and dissipation of manners or of time alone, are con- 
trolled. This is effected by such means. as are studiously adapted to the 
cultivation of their moral feelings, and the maturity of their future charac- 
ters. The system of discipline is based on the principles of supreme duty 
to God, the golden rule, and of self-government. These it is our constant 
endeavor to develop and apply,in every motive, action, and expression, not 
only within our own immediate limits, but in all the relations they may 
sustain in life.’ 

Rev. B. F. Farnsworth is Principai of this Institute, and Mrs. Farns- 
worth, a lady of great worth, and aceccmplished in al! that makes the true 
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excellence of female character, is his help-mect in the important duties: 
This arrangement of placing at the head of a female seminary a gentleman 
and his wife is, in our opinion, combining the greatest advantages which 
the system admits. At this time, when such efforts are making by the 
Roman Catholics of Europe, to found convents in America, for the express 
purpose of female education, it behoves the Protestants to use the means 
in their power to counteract the ascendancy of the papists. This can only 
be done by founding schools which offer greater advantages, and at a more 
reasonable rate, than convents afford. The Arcade Institution is intended 
to be a General Protestant Convent — judging from the ‘ View’ set forth, 
and from the characters and number of the instructors, it deserves the con- 
fidence and support of our Christian community. 


A Noble Example. John Tappan, of Boston, has presented to the Propri- 
etors of the ‘ Nurthampton Female Seminary’ a house and ground in that 
village, valued at $ 2,000! His object is to enable them to establish an in- 
stitution ona liberal and permanent plan. Such are the generous efforts 
for promoting female education which the spirit of the Christian religion 
demands. ‘Those who come forward as leaders in this noble liberality, 
will deserve to have their names recorded as benefactors to the human 
race ; for never will men be civilized and christianized, while women are 
ignorant and degraded. 


Ayti-Corset Societies. Two Societies of this kind have been formed 
‘and are successfully going on, putting down the wicked slavery to fashion 
which destroys so many females. One of these societies is in Peterborough, 
N. Y., and was formed a year ago. All the ladies in the village, but three, 
signed the pledge. The other is at Atkinson, Me.; and consists chiefly of 
the pupils of a boarding school. There are many ‘ family’ associations of 
this sort in our country, and the number is rapidly increasing. Whata 
great point will be gained in the improvement of social and domestic life, 
when reason, comfort, and health, are consulted in the fashions of dress ! 
The frequent changes of fashion also involve much useless expense of 
money and precious time. Till this passion for change is corrected, ladies 
"ean neither have means nor leisure for much improvement in their sys- 
tems of education and household management. But we see this tight 
lacing has been, in some measure, corrected by reasoning on the subject, 
and we do not despair.—Allow ladies the privilege of reasoning, and they 
must become more reasonable. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ormssy’s PENTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Hoty ScripTuUBESs ; RE- 
ING ACCURATE OF Sir Epwarp THompson’s CELEBRATED MeEp- 
ALS ; WITH A CONDENSED History oF THE Bisxie. Part I. New York. 


WE have here a new and curious kind of engraving, executed with a 
lately invented machine, called a Pentographer. The pictures so perfectly 
resemble the raised surface of Medalions, that the eye cannot detect the il- 
lusion. It is necessary to pass one’s finger over the figures, before we are 
satisfied it is smoota paper. We think this art of multiplying so accurately 
and easily the impressions of rare medals, is a very valuable invention. 
The number before us contains eight engravings, representing scenes from 
the New Testament; among those the ‘Raising of Lazarus,’ and the ‘Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men,’ may be named as very fine. There is an historical 
description of each engraving, thus giving the scene and circumstances 
combined, in a way most likely to impress the mind with a lasting remem- 
brance. It is a subject of gratulation for Christians to see taste and genius 
thus employed to impart interest to the Holy Scriptures. 


ALLEN PreEscoTT; or, THE Fortunes or A New Enctanp Boy. Two 
volumes. New York. Harpers. 

Ovr purpose of noticing this work has been delayed, which, were its 
merits less we might regret, out of respect to the amiable authoress. These 
volumes, however, do not require the commendations of editors, or the gloss 
of novelty to make them popular. Mrs. Sedgwick has completely suc- 
ceeded in the difficult task of describing scenes in common American life, 
portraying natural characters, and imparting a sustained interest to the 
story, which few, high-wrought romances exceed. ‘This is an achievement 
which requires much judgment as well as a fine and discriminating genius. 
‘ The great and fearful is much more easily represented in art than the little 
and complete,’ says Heine, when comparing Goethe and Schiller: This 
is true; so a high-wrought exciting, or sentimental romance is much easi- 
er compounded, than a tale graduated to the probable and natural in do- 
mestic incident. Another terrible drawback on an American nvvel is, 
that the hero cannot, by any possible combination of circumstances, ever be- 
come alord! This, to the romantic admirers of titled greatness, of which 
in our Republican land we have quite too many, is reason sufficient for 
condemning all native fictions as dull. Such readers may throw by Allen 
Prescott —it was not written for them, but for those who have the good 


sense to feel that 
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‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
‘ The man’s the gold, for a’ that.’ 
It is a work we hope will be placed in the hands of American youth; 
one of the few fictions which are unexceptionable, from which the mother, ti 
while presenting it to her son, will not wish to blot one line. it 


Litre.yt’s Museum or Foreign Literature. We have often named 
this work as excellent for those who wish to obtain the Lest part of the 
English periodical literature, in the smallest possible compass, and with the 
least expense. The Museum still maintains its high character — the num- 
ber for the present year being duly improved and enlarged, as the progress 
of society, or, rather, the multiplication of new works, renders necessary. Hh 
We give one extract from the March number, ‘ Young Mrs. Robert’s 
First Christmas Dinner,’ which we think excellent. 


Rotuin’s Ancient History, witha Life of the Author, by James Bell. ad 
First complete American Edition. In two volumes. New York : George aq 
Dearborn. 
This valuable work is now presented to the American public ina man- 

ner which renders it superior to any edition heretofore published. The 

prefatory remarks, by Rollin, are restored,'and there is a History of the 

Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, by Rollin, which is curious, and highly 

interesting. Of the work itself, no notice is necessary, its merits are ‘a 

known ;—it is now rendered complete, by the additions of the hitherto 

suppressed prefaces; and the beautiful and finished style in which it ap- ii 

pears reflects great credit upon the American publisher. if 


Seventn Annvuat Report or tHe Inrant Scuoot Society or THE 
City oF Bosron, instituted April 8, 1828. 
We feel that we cannot do a more acceptable service to the cause of be- 
nevolence and humanimprovement than to bring this interesting Report i 
before our readers, and let it appear in our pages as far as we have room. 


‘« The poor ye have always with you, and whensoever ye will ye may 43 
do them good.”’ Did the Saviour mean we should only do them temporal 
good? When he was on earth he fed the hungry, healed the sick, restored 
the blind, and once to a poor widow gave back from the dead her only son; 
showing that he had deep sympathy with temporal suffering. 

‘He bestowed temporal blessings, for he knew they had need of such 
things, but his chief care was for their souls; he lived to instruct—he died be 
to save them. ti 

*To one who inquired, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for ty 
another ?’’ he replied, as a distinguishing evidence that the Messiah had 
come—* The poor have the gospel preached to them.’ We too, if we 
would imitate his example, must not exhaust our sympathy on the tempo- 
ral sufferings of the poor, nor think our duty done when we have fed and f 
clothed them. That charity is little worth which stops here. To do the at 
poor essential good, we must educate them. They must be taught those hed 
things which are profitable for the life that now is, and for that which is 
tocome. This instruction must commence early. The poor have many 
temptations, and they need all the strength which early impressions and 
habits will give to resist them. 
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‘ The rich cannot perhaps conceive how many temptations the poor have 
to encounter. Those who have never known want, cannot realize with 
what force the temptation to steal, may come over one who is in want of 
everything. The happy do not know how strongly the wretched are 
tempted to forget their misery in intoxication. Those who live at ease can- 
not know the struggles of one who tries in vain to get an honest living, 
and is sorely beset with temptations to obtain it by dishonest means. The 
bitterness of poverty consists not so much in its privations as in its tempt- 
ations. We are not conscious how often we do right, only because we are 
not tempted to do wrong. Ought not they whom Providence has placed 
above the reach of these temptations, to do what they can to assist those 
exposed to them, by bringing all the power of early impression to their aid ? 

‘In commending Infant Schools to the attention of the Christian com- 
munity, we wish their nature and design to be distinctly understood, and 
kept in mind. They are not schools in the common acceptation of the 
word. The use of this appellation has probably done much to excite a pre- 
judice against them. It instantly occurs to the mind, what can a child of 
eighteen months want of aschool? ‘They may with more propriety be 
termed neighborhood nurseries, or infant asylums. When it is considered 
how many poor mothers are forced to let their little ones run about the 
streets, exposing body and soul to the greatest danger, while they go out 
to work, the idea of bringing these neglected children together, under the 
care of a pious and intelligent teacher, and instructing them in the first 
principles of morality and religion, must commend itself to the heart of ev- 
ery parent andevery patriot. Itis in this light infant schools should be re- 
garded. They should not be classed with day schools, but with Sabbath 
schools. They are religious and not literary institutions. We would ask 
those who believe that the earliest impressions are strongest, if such anin- 
stitution is not worthy of support? Eighteen years hence, the 1350 chil- 
dren who have been members of our infant schools will be members of 
society, and exert their share of influence in the family, in the social 
eircle, in the city, and atthe polls. Will not that influence take its color 
in a great measure from the impressions made on them in the infant and 
Sabbath school ?’ 


Mrs. Burter’s JournAt. This long expected work has at last made 
its appearance, and many are, no doubt, disappointed that she writes gener- 
ally so well of the Americans. Her indiscriminate praise of her father, 
who is only a second-rate actor, is truly ridiculous. There are some good 
passages, particularly the one describing her feelings during the reading 
of the church service at sea. Her remarks upon the want of refinement in 
the circle she visited in New York, amuses one, after reading the coarse 
and vulgar expressions with which the work is constantly interlarded. 
This expression of violent emotions in the ‘ bold bad’ words which a rude. 
man might use, arises, no doubt, from the freedom of manners and lan- 
guage, which her familiarity with the stage has rendered a matter of 
course :—but it is shocking to think, a woman, who professes to be a 
Christian, and, in many instances, appears to feel the beauty and truth of 
religion, can be so reckless of the refinement and charity which piety 
should inspire in the heart ofa lady! We shall give the best sample of 
the work, and deeply do we regret, that its tone is not generally in accord- 
ance with the sentiments here expressed. 
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‘There are many reasons why women are more religious than men. 
Our minds are not generally naturally analytical—our educations tend to 
render them still less so: ’tis seldom in a woman’s desire, (because seldom 
in her capacity,) to investigate the abstract bearings of any metaphysical 
subject. Our imaginations are exceedingly sensitive, our subservience to 
pn impressions, and exterior forms, proportionate ; and our habits of 
thought, little enlarged by experience, observation, or proper culture, ren- 
der us utterly incapable of almost any logical train of reasonings. With us, 
Lthink, therefore, faith is the only secure hold ; for disbelief, acting upon 
mental constructions so faulty and weak, would probably engender insani- 
ty, or a thousand species of vague, wild, and mischievous enthusiasms. I 
believe, too, that women are more religious than men, because they have 
warmer and deeper affections. There is nothing surely on earth that can 
satisfy and utterly fulfil the capacity for loving which exists in every wo- 
man’s nature. Even when her situation in life 1s such as to call forth and 
constantly keep in exercise the best affections of her heart, as a wife, and 
a mother, it still seems to meas if more would be wanting to fill the meas- 
ure of yearning tenderness, which, like an eternal fountain, gushes up in 
every woman’s heart; therefore | think it is that we turn, in the plenitude 
of our affections, to that belief which is areligion of love, and where the 
broadest channel is open to receive the devotedness, the clinging, the con- 
fiding trustfulness, which are idolatry, when spent upon creatures like our- 
selves, but become a holy worship, when offered to Heaven. Nor is it only 
from the abundance and overflowing of our affections, that we are devout ; 
*tis not only from our capacity of loving, but also from our capacity of suf- 
fering, that our piety springs. Woman’s physical existence, compared 
with that of man, is one of incessant endurance. This, in itself, begets a 
necessity for patience, aseeking after strength, a holding forth of the hands 
for support; thus, the fragile frame, the loving heart, and the ignorant 
mind, are in us sources of religious faith. But it often happens that those 
affections, so strong, so deep, so making up the sum and substance of fe- 
male existence, instead, of being happily employed, as I have supposed 
above, are converted into springs of suffering. ‘These wells of feeling hid- 
den in the soul, upon whose surface the slightest smile of affection falls 
like sunlight, but whose very depths are stirred by the breath of unkind- 
ness, are too often unvisited by the kindly influence of kindred sympathies, 
znd go wearing their own channels deeper, in silence and in secrecy, and 
infinite bitterness,—undermining health, happiness, the joy of life, and 
making existence one succession of burden-bearing days, and toilsome, 
aching, heavy hours. It is in this species of blight which falls upon many 
women, that any religious faith becomes a refuge and a consolation, more 

especially that merciful and compassionate faith whose words are, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

To that rest betakes itself the wearied spirit, the wounded heart; and it 

becomes a blessing beyond all other blessings; a source of patience, of 

fortitude, of hope, of strength, of endurance ; a shelter in the scorching 

Jand,—a spring of water in the wilderness.’ 


THe Socray Cuoir, DEsiIGNED ror A Crass Boox, or THE Domestic 
Circie :—Consisting of Selections of Music from the most distinguished 
Authors, among whom are the names of Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Auber, 
Boieldieu, Rossini, Beethoven and Weber, with several original pieces of 
Music by the Editor, some of which are now published for the first time. 
Most of the music has been adapted to poetry never before used with mu- 
sic. Many beautiful extracts have been made from Mrs. Hemans, T. Moore, 
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Bishop Heber, Dr. Percival, Dr. T. Gray, and others. The whole arrang- 
ed as Solos, Duetts, Trios, and Quartettes, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano Forte. Edited by Georcr Kinestrey. Boston: Crocker & Brews- 
ter. pp. 200. 

We have given the whole title page of this new work, because the name 
of the editor and its beautiful appearance warrant its excellence ; though 
we have not had time to examine it sufficiently to understand and appre- 
ciate all its advantages. The cultivation of a taste for good music; and 
by good, we mean pure and elevating sentiment in the song, as well as 
sweetness and sublimity in the melody—is nowconsidered an important 
object of education in our schools and families. This collection of music 
is a choice one for the social circle. Among its gems we perceive that 
inimitable song ‘ The Sea, the sea,’—one of the most charming pieces 
which human genius ever produced. We have given one piece, composed 
by Mr. Kingsley, in our work, which we greatly admire. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Bird’s ‘ Calavar’ has been published in London. 

Miss Leslie’s second volume of ‘ Pencil Sketches’ will be issued ina 
few weeks. 

N. P. Willis’ Poems may soon be expected, as the Preface (and a good 
one, too) has appeared. 

‘ Crayon Miscellany,’ No. 1, by Irving, is highly praised in the London 
Atheneum. No.2 of the ‘Crayon Miscellany ’ is in press. 

The ‘ Yemassee,’ and its author, are both in high favor. Mr. Simms 
has fairly won his laurels ; we hardly know whether his genius or perse- 
verance deserve the most praise. 

*‘ Complete Works of Lord Byron, in Prose and Poetry—with a Memoir 
by Fitz Green Halleck.’ One volume, with engravings. New York: Geo. 
Dearborn. 

‘ Influence,’—an excellent book for the young, is among the recent pub- 
lications by Key & Biddle. 


ARTICLES ON FILE FOR THE NEXT NUMBER. 


‘ Mary Clinton ’— Music —Poem, by Moina — ‘ Reconciliation,’ by Mrs. 
J. E. Locke —‘ The Bridal Wreath.’ 

Several other articles are marked for insertion, if we have room. We 
iope to hear from ‘ Moina ’ again soon; also, from ‘8. F. W.’ 
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ALLEGRETTO con ANIMOSO. 
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it ye come with the flowers of spring, We come from the shores of the 
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Where laughing streams in their gladness flow, 


flowers of spring, Whence is it yecome with the flowe 
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Where fountains are sparkling 


Round banks where the wild rose and myrtle grow; And music is gushing from w« 
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| the flowers oof _ spring, Whence is it ye comewith the flowers of spring. 


are sparkling on mountain and hill, From the citron grove and the glowing sky, 
hing from wood and rill; Where the flowers of summer never die, Birds! joyous birds, &e. 
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